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THE TASK IS ONE 


The War and Missions, the Nation and the Church, the local con- 
gregation and the world-wide activities which it supports, Tem- 
perance and Benevolence, Ministerial Pensions and Church Exten- 
sion, Christian Education and Christian Union, Home Missions and 
Foreign Missions—all are fused and melted into one holy endeavor 
in this tremendous hour. 

The capture of St. Mihiel opened the drive on the entire Hinden- 
burg line. The success of the Disciples’ Emergency Drive cleared 
the way for the Disciples’ World-Wide Every-Member Campaign. 


The Task Intensive 


The War has uncovered as vast a task for the Church as for the 
Army and Navy—work that is as indispensable to the free peoples 
of the world as the Navy is to the Army. 

It must keep up the morale of the men who fight and of the people 
at home who support them. 

Each congregation must transform the life of its entire community. 
Its preacher is not a drum major, but a Major General. 


The Task Extensive 


The outreach of the Church in State and National Societies and Colleges, like the 
outreach of the nation in military operations, must not merely touch, but profoundly 
affect every part of the earth. 

Missions have been looked upon as one of many good things in which Christian 
people may engage. Suddenly we find them to be a fundamental necessity to the 
life and peace of the world. 


Preachers, Teachers, Doctors, Nurses, all the devoted agents of applied Christianity, 
must be sent forth to bring mankind into neighborly fellowship. Commerce, 
Diplomacy and non-Christian education have demonstrated their impotence to 
restrain the primitive passions. Only Christ can still the troubled sea of humanity. 
The only permanent Peace Table is the Communion Table. 


The Task Immediate and Imperative 


We cannot wait until after the war, but we must begin now to project missions on 
a war-like scale. 

America is now acting like a Christian. The role cannot be maintained unless every 
department of Home Missions and Christian Education is raised to war-strength and 
kept there 

Only Christ can make Japan, China, India, Africa and the Latin American republics 
permanent allies of the United States and Great Britain. Christ can bring even 
Mexico into such fellowship as now holds Canada and the United States together. 
We must evangelize these peoples or fight them. 


Today, War and Missions; tomorrow, Missions or War forever. 


The task is one. In one Simultaneous, World-Wide Every-Member Campaign, cul- 
minating Dec. 8-15, 1918, we must raise enough money in two balanced budgets for 19]9 
to put each local church on a war footing and to advance all the co-operative work 
of the Kingdom of God, at home and abroad. 


Disciples World Wide Every Member Campaign 


Men and Millions Movement 


Promotional Agency 
222 W. Fourth st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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EDITORIAL 


Fiddling While the World Burns 


OWN in Unionville, Mo., 
a debate between a Progressive (!) preacher and 
a non-Progressive on the subject of the use of the 
rgan in 


there was recently held 


connection with Christian song service. Two 
theological gamecocks performed in the pit for awhile to 
the interest of the ungodly as well as to the confusion of 
the saints. The incident has little importance except as it 
symbolizes the provincialism and absurdity of much that 
passes as religious in our American life. 

While the two theological champions contended for 
the mighty truth of organ or no-organ, millions of men on 

e battle front in Europe were contending for autocracy 
or for democracy. In the council chambers of the world 
capitals, men were discussing a possible basis for world 
peace. Labor leaders in Great Britain have been drawing 
up a platform for industrial justice after the war. In 
education new plans and purposes are being formulated of 
the greatest significance for the future of the race. 

Of course, not all religious discussions are so fruit- 
less as a contention for triune immersion or an insistence 
that the blessing at the communion table should be spoken 
before the loaf is broken instead of afterward, but much 
that now seems important in religious circles must pass 
away to make place for a Christianity which is at once 
catholic and free. 

The deepest aspiration of humanity today is for world 
brotherhood. Our nationalism has been a rock of offense, 
with its narrow conception of patriotism. Our sectarianism 
in religion has been even more a menace to any genuine 
union of the hurhan race. 

It cannot be said too forcibly that the church must 


apprehend the big needs of the human race at this hour 


and make a real contribution, or we shall make place for 
some new religion which will do what we have failed to 
do. It is essential that Christianity 
universalism the world needs at this hour. 


fiddle while the world burns. 


contribute the very 


We should not 
Our task is to rebuild. 


The United Drive 


EVER before was an enterprise of such magnitude 
set in motion for purposes of inter-group philan 
thropy as the approaching seven-fold drive in behalf 

of the 
money will do is the moral significance of the united enter- 


war agencies. Quite apart from the good that the 


prise. If this combining of interests which have been 


deemed unrelated or even hostile does not leave a per- 
manently beneficent influence in the promotion of religious 
fellowship, it will be because some people are incapable of 
taking any other than a narrow and partisan view of even 
the best of causes. 

If Christian unity means anything more than a mild 
late 


Romanism must resolve their differences in the 


sentiment, it means that soon or Protestantism and 
presence 
of a troubled and questioning world. And a Judaism that 
feels itself in dire peril of the loss of its hold upon its own 
people is constrained by all its best impulses to draw nearer 
to the faith of the Prophet and Leader whom the centuries 
have recognized as the greatest gift that nation ever made 
to the world. 

There are a hundred objections which any quibbling 
and carping critic could make to this unexampled effort 
Sut every one of them has an adequate answer which any- 
one who cares to inform himself regarding the inception 
and history of the movement can ascertain. 


ut questions and objections have no place in the 
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mind of any loyal and patriotic American. The plan has 
approved itself to the Department of War and to the 
President. It is enlisting an almost unparalleled en- 
thusiasm on the part of an army of workers and the public 
generally. Its objectives ought to be far more than reached. 

Its influence as a great unifying movement will be 
enormous. Its permanent results in a lessening of the 
breaches in the walls of American religious life ought to 
be notable and beneficial. 


The Kaiser Wants Peace 


Hi Kaiser and his military followers realize that 

the jig is up. Four years of Apache warfare on the 

part of the Central Empires has served to unify the 
conscience of the world against them and this conscience 
is now able to make itself effective through the employ- 
ment of force. Germany is still strong enough to postpone 
surrender for months, perhaps even for many years. But 
always the price of peace, like the price of overcoats, would 
be going up. 

What we may well doubt is the sincerity of a professed 
change of heart upon the part of Germany. If the object 
of this world war has been to save Belgium and France 
from the heel of a ruthless conqueror, that object will soon 
be attained by force. But if our object has been to make 
future wars impossible, we can not leave in the seat of 
iuthority a ruthless monarch who has aspired to play the 
Napoleonic role. For all Napoleons there is a certain lonely 
spot in the world where there is both time and opportunity 
for a thorough-going repentence. To be sentimental 
toward such a criminal as the German Kaiser is to over- 
turn every sense of moral values in the world. In all of 
human history no brutal autocrat has been responsible for 
the death of so many people. To imprison half-witted 
felons in private life and let him go would be a mockery. 

Meanwhile, the American people must not rock the 
boat. .\ certain kind of abstract religious pacifism may 
seek to influence our national policy now as it did so dis- 
astrously four years ago. It should be clear to the president 
of the United States, as he speaks for the western allies, 
that America has passed quite beyond any danger of di- 
vision and that she has a conscience which will never be 
satisfied with a weak handling of our international 
criminals. 


The President’s Partisan Appeal 


HOSE who have felt a growing confidence in Mr. 
Wilson's leadership, which has opened the way to 
an honorable and permanent understanding 

among the nations, and a satisfactory determination of 
the great conflict, were shocked and distressed by the 
letter written by him during the past week in the inter- 
est of Democratic success in the coming elections. 
There is one unfortunate feature about our system 
of government. It compels the President to be also the 
leader of his party. This is not true of any other of the 
great republics, and will have to be changed in America 
before we have release from the constantly recurring 
menace of partisanship. Doubtless President Wilson de- 
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pends to a certain extent upon the cooperation of the 
members of his own party in Congress for the success 
of the measures he deems essential to the welfare of the 
nation. But the war has been carried on thus far by the 
willing assistance, not to say the patriotic enthusiasm, of 
men of all parties. 

Moreover, we have learned to expect from Mr. Wil- 
son a certain idealism in the conduct of his high office 
which has been at most periods above the sky line of 
partisanship. The present appeal, therefore, brings to a 
large portion of the nation, quite apart from the affilia- 
tions of party, a sense of surprise and disillusionment 
which is depressing. Even on the lower level of a party 
whip the unwisdom of such a step ought to be appar- 
ent. The nation is willing to accept a mandate from 
the President on almost any question save that of free 
and untrammeled exercise of the rights of citizenship. 
If that fundamental privilege is disregarded through any 
form of executive pressure whatsoever, it carries with 
it the tacit discredit of the entire principle of democracy, 
which is nothing else than the freedom of the public will 
to decide, and to register its decisions. 

On any grounds of political expediency the mistake 
of the President’s course is apparent, for it invites at 
once the rebuke of the very groups of fair-minded Amer- 
icans who should constitute the chief support of the 
administration. 


The Call for State Missions 


HE state missionary society has made for itself a 

secure place in the life of our brotherhood. Perhaps 

the name “missionary society” is a misnomer, for 
the task of many of our state organizations is now much 
more the care of the churches than the endless organization 
of new churches, though the latter task will always be a 
feature of the work. 

District evangelists are efficiency experts going from 
church to church, aiding them in setting in operation right 
methods. More than one church languishes for the lack 
of so simple a thing as a right financial method. New ideas 
in financing a church cannot be imported into a community 
through literature. It requires the living voice. This is but 
a sample of the various ideas in church method that may 
be disseminated in this manner. 

The great missionary causes now have friendly sup- 
port from these district agents. The day will come when 
the district superintendent will represent in an authoritative 
way every legitimate cause among us. The propagation of 
the missionary spirit would save our churches in many of 
the neglected communities which have no vision in religion 
outside the parish. 

The Illinois Christian Missionary Society is the most 
recent of our societies to take the new view of its function. 
Its secretary, H. H. Peters, has spent his life in Illinois 
and through many years of service to our brotherhood 
projects has established a leadership which is being unsel- 
fishly devoted to the building up of our churches. In this 
state a group of consecrated and efficient men are busy 
pioneering at a new task and already concrete results have 
been secured of the greatest significance. 
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Union of Baptist and Disciple Churches 


N MANY parts of the country there is a natural 

drawing together of religious forces, both because 

of the losses which individual congregations have 
suffered as the result of the war, and because the grow- 
ing spirit of union in all Christian bodies inspires suit- 
able efforts toward economy and efficiency in religious 
activity. 

The growth of the “Community Church” move- 
ment has been rapid within the past two years. In 
many districts where two or three struggling congre- 
gations competed for existence, a unification of forces 
has brought about fresh enthusiasm and fruitfulness. 
It has become increasingly evident that the interests of 
the kingdom of God in any community are of greater 
moment than the perpetuation of a weak and only half- 
efficient denominational group. 

Naturally, the Baptists and Disciples have been 
sensitive to this movement, for in many places they 
both suffer from the outstanding causes of church de- 
cline, and have been led to study the problem of union 
as the best means of promoting the interests of Chris- 
tianity in the entire community. They are very close 
to each other in the essentials of teaching and prac- 
tice. The controversies once waged between them have 
lost significance. They represent the entire immersion- 
ist sentiment in the modern church. Quite apart from 
the question as to whether the two bodies should unite, 
there is the practical problem of conserving what each 
has of effective power in a given locality. And where 
both are weak, the problem is serious. 

* * cad 


The fact that unions of this sort are taking place 
in a number of towns and villages in various portions 
of the land seems to indicate a growing practice in that 
direction. This practice seems so admirable and hope- 
ful that it ought to be encouraged. Therefore, any sug- 
zestions which may be made in furtherance of the idea 
are to be commended. Any objections urged should be 
considered on their merits. 

There is the fear on the part of some that the in- 
dividuality of the church as either Disciple or Baptist 
may be lost. This could only be the case in the event 
that the united congregation decided to dissociate it- 
elf from both its former denominational affiliations 
and live a wholly independent life, or to confine its re- 
lationship to one alone of the religious bodies to which 
its constituent parts belonged. Such action as that 
first mentioned would be unlikely and unfortunate. A 
church needs vital connection with a larger body of 
believers. It can do its broader missionary and philan- 
thropic work only in that manner. As a matter of fact, 
most of the churches thus united have chosen to pre- 
serve their relation with both the denominational 
groups to which by sentiment and history they are at- 
tached. Instead of losing, they gain. The knowledge 
of what both bodies are undertaking becomes a com- 
mon possession. Contributions to the missionary treas- 
uries of both are made, either in equal amounts or in 


proportion to denominational representation in the 
united church. 

If it be asked what is the identity of an individual 
who unites with such a union church, the answer is 
simple and explicit. The church is both Baptist and 
Disciple in its affiliations. The new members will, there- 
fore, belong to either of these groups as their pref- 
erence may dictate. Potentially, they have the rights 
and privileges of membership in both bodies. In many 
instances that could be cited, Disciples who have gone 
from such a united church have placed their member- 
ship in Baptist churches when the circumstances in 
their new homes seemed to make that a wise step to 
take. The opposite is equally a matter of record. It 
would be a curious instance of provincialism and prej- 
udice which would cause any church, Baptist or Disci- 
ple, to hesitate for a moment in the admission to mem- 
bership of any one who came from such a union con- 
gregation bearing the usual credentials of member- 
ship. 


a” * * 


The fact that both bodies are congregational in 
organization and church government renders the proc- 
ess of union extremely simple, provided there is on the 
part of both groups a genuine desire to take such a 
step. And this is, of course, the only ground on which 
such an effort would be wise or fruitful. The minor 
details of procedure to which each has been accus- 
tomed are easily adjusted to the new relationship. The 
fact that Baptist churches do not as a usual thing have 
elders, while the Disciples do, is not a real point of 
difference when it is recalled that the office of deacon 
as construed in Baptist usage covers the functions of 
elders as interpreted by Disciples. Baptism is adminis- 
tered in the same manner in the two bodies. The ad- 
mission of new members upon confession of faith and 
baptism is only slightly different, the Disciples usually 
giving the invitation at the preaching services and the 
Baptists making it a point to hold conference between 
the candidate and the proper committee of deacons be- 
fore baptism. These practices both have value, and 
there is no reason why they may not be combined to 
advantage. 

The Disciples usually practice weekly communion, 
although this is not an exclusive method with them. 
The total number of their churches which have bi- 
monthly or monthly communion is considerable, and 
is not confined to those who have worship only at such 
interval. The Baptists usually observe the Lord’s 
Supper on the first Sunday in the month, although 
nearly all the English Baptist churches spread the table 
weekly in some room of the church, and some Amer- 
ican Baptists have the same custom. In a church made 
up of both Baptists and Disciples one of a number of 
methods can be chosen, any one of which should be sat- 
isfactory to all concerned. Where the Baptist members 
desire it, the usual practice of the Disciples may be 
followed, of a weekly service in connection with the 
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morning worship of the church. Or the table may be 
spread every week in some adjacent room, where those 
who desire may hold the service at an hour before or 
following the regular worship. This is done in some 
union churches. In this case, however, the communion 
is usually observed on the first Sunday of the month 
in connection with the morning worship. Or again, the 
communion may be limited to the first Lord’s Day in 
the month, as is the usual Baptist custom. 


* * 


To those who have ceased to regard the Holy 
Supper as a ritual or a sacrament, and who give it the 
value of a feast of remembrance, of the divine pres- 
ence and the unfading hope, the time and frequency of 
observance are less important than the spirit in which 
it is observed, and the practice which meets the wishes 
of the largest number in the united group should be 
acceptable to all. 

The fact that a goodly number of churches are now 
enjoying the results of such a union, and are finding 
their relations to their respective denominational bod- 
ies no less intimate or effective, should encourage many 
others, where local circumstances suggest the value of 
such a unity of forces, to follow the good example. 
Everything will depend, of course, upon the spirit of 
harmony and good-will in the two churches contem- 
plating union. If there are serious misgivings on the 
part of any considerable number, no effort should be 
made to force such a union. It is better to wait a 
longer time than to attempt a premature combination. 
But where the spirit of mutual adjustment and har- 
mony prevails, all the sanctions of history and close re- 
Neither 
side is a loser, but both gain in a measure that two to- 


lationship approve such a merger of forces. 


gether are far more effective than two separate. 


an. i. W. 


The Larks and the Wheat 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 

IX came, I and Keturah, to the place where we 

spend the Summer, and | had written an Epistle 

to a man that he should cut the grass in the 
paths of my garden, and should pull out the weeds. And 
he did neither of those things. Neither when I arvived 
could I hire any man to do it. And my Garden was a 
melancholy sight. 

\nd I said to Keturah, There was once a wise man, 
who spake a parable, concerning the Larks and the Wheat. 
IXvery day did the Mother Lark charge her young ones 
And 


when he sought for other men to help him cut his wheat 


to listen to what the Owner of the Field did say. 


either for Love or for Money, then said the Mother Lark, 
\Ve have no need to move. But when he said, Tomorrow 
I will cut mine own Wheat, then did she say, Let us 
hasten and get out of here. And they gat them out. 
So [| went to the Hardware man, and | said, Send me 
a Scythe, and a Snath; and see to it that the Scythe be 


Properly Fastened upon the Snath, and that it be Sharp. 
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And he brought them while I was away. And the 
Scythe and the Snath were separate, and the Wrench 
with which the Scythe was to be Fastened to the Snath 
was itself screwed in the place where the Scythe belonged, 
and how did he think that I could unscrew the Wrench 
without an Wrench wherewith to Unscrew it? 

And when I had the Scythe fastened to the Snath, I 
said to Keturah, If I break this Scythe the first time | 
swing it, let no one speak, save myself only. 

For I knew little about Scythes. 

But it went Better than I expected. 

And I spake to Keturah, and I said, Wilt thou play the 
Maud Muller stunt? 

And she said, I will not. For my Laundress hath 
gone to make Munitions. And I have sent the Flat Work 
to the Laundry. But if my Husband come from his labor, 
and have not Clean and Dry Underwear, then will he 
make Rome to Howl. 

And at the end of one hour, I came, and said, Behold, 
And I would have thee organize thyself 
into a Red Cross Nurse and give me First Aid. 

And she said, It is a large Blister. Wilt thou not 
cease from thy toil for today? 

And I said, Not on thy sweet young life. I am having 
a Lot of Fun. 

And I continued till the Bell Rang for Lunch. 

And I leaped into the Lake, and bathed myself; and 
clothed myself in fresh garments. 

And just as I left the garden, Behold, I found a Nest. 
But I saw a Lark close by, which 
And the Bird sang a song 
wherein she said, I welcome thee to the comradeship of 
those who have joy in their toil. But as for the cutting 
of his Hay, thou mightest have come Three Weeks ago. 

And I said to Keturah, When it cometh to the Swing- 
ing of a Scythe, Old Father Time hath nothing on me. 

And besides all this, I found that I could sharpen the 
Scythe. For I had insisted that the Scythe be sharp. But 
the Hardware man left word that he knew not whether 
it were sharp or not; but he put in an Whetstone, which 
cost a Quarter Extra, and I might make it as Sharp as | 
pleased. 

And this I learned, as I have learned it many times 
before, that the way to Get Things Done is to Do Them. 


I have a Blister. 


And it was empty. 
might have lived therein. 





Babylon 


iL vivid ages know where Babylon dwells: 
A Her laugh is like old wine poured in a glass 
Of tinkling crystal, and, as strong men pass, 

Her gaze enthralls them with its veiled spells. 
Her name is like a chime of silver bells 

In some cathedral tower at early mass, 

That shake strange portents o’er the bending grass 
Familiar are her feet with nether hells! 


And in her name, men live heroic hours; 
To follow her, they grovel in the mire: 
When she commands, they battle with all powers 
Of death and night; but when she frowns, they tire,— 
Drunk in the vapors of her ancient lies, 
Wild with the glamors of her careless eyes! 


RicHarp Warner Borst, in the Public, 
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A Changed World 


F one can think himself back into the experience of 

the Hebrews who came out of Egypt through the 

Red Sea it is not difficult to understand that such an 
event must have marked the change from an old to a new 
world. It is that anyone lived 
through that tremendous period could have been just 
the same sort of person afterward. It was so epoch-mak- 
ing that it gave a new name to the national God. From 
that moment onward that episode in the history organ- 
ized itself into the title, “Jehovah of Hosts, who brought 
us out of the Land of Egypt.” To have been alive at 
that time must have been counted an honor and an ini- 
tiation by all the generations that followed. 

The world war of the present years is of the same 


inconceivable who 


order of events. Not that in importance the two dramas 
are to be regarded as possessing the least resemblance. 
(he one was an almost unnoticed migration of a Semitic 
group from a land that hardly missed them. Their names 
are not even recorded on Egyptian monuments as ever 
having lived in the land. The other is a change of front of 
the universe. It is a cataclysm so stupifying in its range 
and consequences that generations will pass before its 
scars are healed. And yet in effects on the minds of those 
who shared the excitement and stimulation of either, they 
might be considered of singular significance. 

It would be pathetic if anyone could live through these 
momentous days and remain untouched by their meanings. 
They are of the sort that apply an acid test to character. 
To permit the wonder and mystery, the horror and splendor 
of such times to pass over one’s head and leave no trace 
in the remaking of character would be a confession of 
insensitiveness and incompetence which few would care to 
face. To be a human being in any adequate sense in a 
time like this implies the power and the necessity of such 
modification of view-point and attitude as no other genera- 
tion since the first Christian century has compelled. 


THE GREAT SECRETS 


This consideration applies not alone to the great ex- 
periences of the war. There are certain things which may 
be taken for granted. The heroic dead, in whatever service 
they perished, have their own secrets of the high adventure, 
into which we may not intrude. Wherever they kept their 
rendezvous with death—in the dim mystery of dawn in 
a charge into the unknown, after hours of agony in some 
wasted and torn fragment of No Man’s Land, after fever- 
ish days in the hospital, in some terrifying drop from the 
clouds, in the engulfing waves of unsatiated sea, or in that 
most pathetic and seemingly futile of fates, death in the 
training camps, before there has been a chance to prove 
one’s metal in the great conflict—there must have been 
some supreme moments in which the meaning of life was 
made clear, and character, no matter how noble or com- 
monplace, gained its final touch of power. 

Then there are the unforgettable hours in the lives of 
the men and women who have walked along the edge of 
the chasm, and have performed their silent, but eventful 
service in behalf of the great cause. The war has permitted 


a thousand forms of patriotic activity which otherwise 
would never have been evoked. The lives of all our citizens 
have been expanded and blessed by these necessary by- 
products of the tragedy, and many a member of the com- 
mon group of our fellowmen will look back with gratitude 
upon the remaking of personality permitted or necessitated 
by the astonishing events of these days. 

This changed world of the inner life is one of the 
problems of reconstruction suggested by the war. We are 
facing many such problems. And our ordinary, casual 
mood permits us to postpone the consideration of most 
of them to some period after the war has been won. But 
it is the amazing and disquieting fact that there are few 
after-the-war problems which are not already pressing 
for consideration. They were started by the very fact of 
the war. They are not waiting a moment for solution. 
They are actually proceeding to solve themselves before 
our eyes. The world we live in, both that of humanity at 
large and that of our own inner life, is undergoing a trans- 


formation of tremendous import. 


IMPORTANT PROBLEMS 


We cannot wait till we have won the war. For in the 
very process of winning the war we are shaping the world 
that is to be. Moreover, the war is not to be quickly or 
easily won. It is a superficial view of events which permits 
one to put faith in the predictions of an early peace 
Germany is as yet unbeaten. Perhaps her leaders are in 
position to perceive that she is powerless to secure the 
sort of an issue she hoped for in the early days of a struggle 
for which she had been preparing for thirty years. But her 
spirit is not broken, and she has tremendous reserves of 
men and material on which she will draw to the limit be- 
fore she will accept the terms which the allies are sure to 
impose. It is one thing for Germany to seek an early and 
favorable cessation of hostilities, such as will permit her 
to preserve her army organization measurably intact, and 
keep her enemies off the soil of the fatherland. It is a 
vastly different thing for her to surrender on terms which 
will annihilate her dream for the future. She will exhaust 
every device of diplomacy and every resource of her vast 
power before she will accede to obliteration of her mili 
taristic regime. 

The war will almost certainly go on for months to 
Meanwhile the world is 


come. It may continue for years. 


changing before our eyes. Many of the conditions which 
prevailed prior to that eventful morning in August, 1914, 
The 


service flags that hang in the windows tell the reason why. 


will never recur. Our homes will never be the same. 
On some of them the blue of the stars has already turned 
to gold. Our communities have felt the breath of a new 
emotion. The impressive war causes have thrilled the 
citizenship of every city and village, and town has competed 
The cries of 
that 
yesterday were but names on the map have become articu- 


with town in the generous rivalry of giving. 
far-off peoples—Belgium, Poland, Serbia, Armenia 
late and imperious in our ears. It will take generations to 


efface the memory of these pleading voices. 
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We have caught a new and surprising glimpse of a 
thing we have heard described as efficiency. It was 
said that Germany possessed it in its most convincing form. 
We have beheld something of the working of that system, 
amazing in its perfection within limited areas, pathetic in its 
failure when applied to the great ends and arts of life. We 
had heard of the marvelous efficiency of the business 
methods of our own land, and had come to think of the 
typical business man as the embodiment of resourcefulness 
and success. We have seen one after another of such mas- 
ters of finance and captains of industry fail when called 
upon by the nation to apply these magic arts of commercial 
life to the needs of the entire people. The war has forever 
shattered the amiable and naive confidence which average 
folk in industrial and professional life had in the ability of 
the business man as such. We have learned that when the 
nation wants a great business enterprise successfully pro- 
jected and carried to completion it may quite as confidently 
turn to the physician, the school teacher, the minister, the 
university professor or the literary man as to the so-called 
business man. 


rHE FAILURE OF EFFICIENCY 


We have seen politics taking on an entirely new aspect. 
In the emergency created by the war we have no less need 
than \efore of care in the selection of men and women who 
shall be charged with public responsibility. Rather the 
more. And yet the old devices of profe ssional politicians 
When a 
world is in flames we have little emotion left for the inflam- 
matory publicity and oratory of the traditional party man. 
Is this only a passing mood? 


seem increasingly shallow and unconvincing. 


Are we but temporarily im- 
patient with the clamor of the party boss and his henchmen, 
or are we to have done with them hereafter in the effort to 
reconstruct our world ? 
These are but samples of the questions that rise for 
onsideration. It becomes increasingly interesting to watch 
our own minds as they take account of them one after an- 
other. There is a certain fascination in this mood of self- 
study. The man who has not stood off and watched him- 
self with a measure of interest in seeing what he was going 
to do has missed half the joy and excitement of life. And 
in days like these what marvelous occasions come for self 
We are thinking wholly different things from 
permitted ourselves to ago. 


Chat is, if we are really alive, what effect is the great 


iInSpe ction 
what we think five years 
drama having upon us? In what direction are we moving 
under the hastening pulsation of these days? 


SELF-CRITICISM 


lor the foremost problems of reconstruction con- 
cerns itself with the inner industries of our own souls. 
Chere is the real world in which we live and with which we 
have to do. If the war has made no difference there, no 
revolutionary and transforming difference, it is as though 
we lived on another planet. Tradition affirms that there 
were people living among the mountains of our Appala- 
chian region, that back yard of a half dozen of the southern 
states, who never knew of the Civil War, and came down to 
he towns of Kentucky or the Carolinas in later days to 
learn with astonishment that the nation had passed through 


‘ 
\ 
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a great convulsion. There are people living in our cities 
today who are looking blandly upon all the soul-stirring 
movements of these mighty days with no deeper or nobler 
reaction than might result from their watching of the 


parade of a traveling menagerie. 
SELF-ADJ USTMENT 


In that inner world in which each one of us lives, the 
only world we can control and we can enjoy, there should be 
great and constructive changes. Reconstruction ought to 
mean a healthier body. One of the significant by-products of 
the war has been the discovery of physical soundness as an 
But this will mean little 
to any of us outside of the camps unless we make it the de- 


asset of the youth of the nation. 
termining principle in our own inner world. Exercise, 
discipline, obedience, abstemiousness, regularity of habit, 
fresh air, sufficient sleep—all these are being taught, not 
alone to the troops, but to the civilians as well. In your 
world, the small, yet all-inclusive world of your own 
life, is the swing and the nerve and the discipline of the 
army being appropriated. 

The same thing is true of every stimulating item in 
the vast program of the changing order of the world. It 
has to be set in its place and taken over into the microcosm 
of our own inner life, or we shall miss the thrill and the 
meaning of the great transaction. The new sympathies 
which the nations are feeling for the oppressor and the 
expatriated we have to make our own personally and sin- 
cerely. The winding intellectual horizons which have 
receded by whole diameters, and now include peoples and 
problems unfamiliar yesterday, must expand our own inner 
vision of the world. The new forms of social solicitude 
which the war has awakened have to take their place beside 
the accustomed duties of former days in our calendar. The 
moral sensitiveness which makes certain commonplace sins 
of the past despicable in our sight today, because we have 
seen them incarnate in nations, mad in their selfishness and 
furious in their outrages upon humanity, we have to en- 
throne as never before in our own souls, or else for us the 
tragic struggle is in vain. And above all, if the agony of a 
gashed and bleeding humanity does not compel us to re- 
examine our faith in God and the sanctions of religion, we 
have missed something of the sublime and awful portent 
of the hour. 

It is a time for criticism and inventory. The social 
order of the age is being probed and sounded to ascertain 
whether or not it can stand the test. If the same process is 
not taking place in our own souls the greatest epoch in 
history is leaving us untouched and uninspired—men and 
women who have looked upon great events, but had not 


the wit or vision to see their meaning. 


Herpert L. WILLETT. 


Winning a Day ; 
Though one but say, “Thy will be done,” 
He hath not lost his day 
At set of sun. 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI, 


eovomnvens vans ssevnsunannenasee 
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America in France 
By H. H. Harmon 


H. H. Harmon, minister for a decade at First Church, Lincoln, Neb., has just returned from a year’s 
service as chaplain on the French battle-front. The following message from him will be received with 
eager interest by “Christian Century” readers, as affording fresh information of conditions in eastern 
France, where the battle for civilization is being most fiercely waged. 


y! IS not strange that President Wilson in a recent 
| address should speak of the increasing clarity that 
surrounds our country’s purpose in marshaling so 
vast an army on foreign soil. Strange, indeed, that two 
million sons from our own firesides should be yonder 
in France and Italy today and the homes that sent 
them remain in continued ignorance of that which calls 
for their heroism and sacrifice. Every letter that crowds 
the homebound mail from the battle zone, every fresh 
communique from our advancing battle line that tells 
of sacred death and glorious victory, every call of the 
draft for thousands to follow those who have gone, 
every utterance from the lips of world statesmen, every 
strain of martial music that stirs our patriotism and 
our love of freedom—all throw into bold relief the is- 
sues involved in this world conflict. 


WHY WE FIGHT 


A year spent on the soil of France, three-fourths of 
that time in the battle zone and on the battle line, has 
filled my mind with imperishable memories of shell- 
wrecked, shrapnel-riddled cities and villages, ruined 
homes, broken lives of weeping women and orphaned 
children, visions of bowed and bent old men and women 
toiling in the fields and vineyards, the sight of our men 
wounded and dying from enemy shells, bullets and bay- 
onets and the cemeteries and fields where sleep our 
own dead soldier lads. These scenes have filled my soul 
with undying hatred for power arrogantly wielded over 
either willing or unwilling subjects and especia'ly that 
cursed, barbarous, tyrannical power with which the in- 
iquitous war lords of the central empires would over- 
ride the world. 

No finer summing up of the purpose for which our 
country and the allied nations fight could be found than 
in the sentiment expressed on a floral offering pre- 
sented by French military authorities and which rests 
on graves in an open cemetery filled with our dead on 
the edge of Belleau woods—“with honor and admira- 
tion for the soldiers of the American army who died 
for the liberation of the world.” Standing a few weeks 
since beside those graves, reading the names of officers 
and men and the battalion or regiment to which each 
belonged, I remembered well the night of early June 
when our brave marines and engineers turned wearily 
from long marches running through two days into 
those woods and stopped the Huns’ drive toward Paris 
—at a time when the German long-range guns were 
on the capital city and his guns of shorter range being 
brought nearer by daily advances. Yes, our men died 
there as they died at Cantigny, Soissons, Chateau 


Thierry, Rheims, Verdun, Mont Sec and Thiacourt— 
they died for the freedom of the world. 


THE HOLIEST OF TASKS 


A few weeks’ time on the soil of France amid the 
ruthless devastation and death wrought by the most 
barbarous foe the world has ever known will suffice to 
fill the heart of the most pacifist Christian with martial 
spirit, and the fervid spirit of the warrior will possess 
his soul to plant the banner of Christian civilization 
beyond the Rhine. The primary purpose of every pul- 
pit and pew today should be to fire the imagination of 
every son of the land and to inflame the conscience of 
every fireside with the conviction that the holiest of 
holy tasks is to bring to absolute surrender the infa- 
mous nation which has committed the most colossal 
crimes of all time. The air should be vibrant with the 
stirring strains of the Battle Hymn of the Republic: 


As He died to make men holy 
Let us die to make men free, 
Our God is marching on. 


A peace incompatible with the demands of justice 
and righteousness for the outraged, pillaged and wasted 
land of Europe would be a crime of even greater horror 
than that which has been perpetrated, for the first 
crime was committed by the conscienceless, barbaric 
sons of Attila against nations unable to resist with ade- 
quate force and before other powerful nations could 
come to the rescue; while the latter crime would be 
committed in the name of Christian civilization flaunt- 
ing banners of freedom and possessing powers of om- 
nipotence to redress these outrages of hell and to pre- 
vent forever their recurrence. 


NO INCONCLUSIVE PEACE 


An inconclusive and compromising peace would be 
to scorn the innumerable sacrifices for hearth and home 
and everything dear to mortal. It would mean that our 
soldier dead have been sacrificed in vain, for their lives 
were yielded up that their younger brothers and gen- 
erations unborn might walk in freedom’s way. Any- 
thing short of peace dictated by the enlightened Chris- 
tian conscience of the nations that fight for righteous- 
ness—a just peace, a secure and lasting peace—would 
be for these nations to give common consent to crucify 
anew the son of God. Today the banners of Christian 
civilization are lifted high. Ours is a righteous crusade. 

In these last days of travel I have read with pro- 
found interest and great profit Sir Edward Parrot’s 
story of the war; how the tragic thing began; how the 
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early days were electric with the marshaling forces of 
the central powers and of the entente ; how General vo. 
Kluck’s army was halted, engaged and defeated on the 
Marne and on the Ourcq, which the French still call the 
battle of Paris; how the poilus stood and held Verdun; 
how the British avenged the crucifixion of Belgium at 
Paschendale and Vimy ; how Italy fought, retreated and 
came back; how America with miraculous* transposi- 
tion of forces assembled an army on the western front. 
{ read this story of the great world game, and have 
read many sketches of battles where days were lost or 
won; but there is a story which no historian, writer of 
fiction or master tongue of eloquence will ever tell— 
a story that cannot be told—the sacrifice and sufferings 
of Belgium, Serbia, Bohemia, Poland, France, England 
and Italy, not to mention the sacrifices of others equal 
in the cup of bitterness which they drank. 


MILLIONS OF BROKEN HOMES 


Where are the young men of Frante, of England 
and Canada today? Why will the halls of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the Universities of Paris, Lyons and Nancy 
resound but feebly to footfalls on staircases and lec- 
ture rooms for years to come? Their sons are dead 
and the boys and girls who should take their places are 
the bread winners in their broken homes and must give 
themselves in toil for the rehabilitating of their wasted 
lands and cities 

Four years have passed for these nations, long, 
weary, Waiting years, and though help came and vic- 
tory nears and though France smiles with us and 
though England joins her laughter with the hearty 
laughter of our boys, yet those of us who have entered 
home after home of the peasant folk of France know 
that whole villages are in mourning because not a home 
remains untouched. Somewhere in her sacred soil 
sleeps husband, son, father or loved one. One wishes he 
might forget the soldier graves of France, but back of 
that line of death from Belfort, through Flanders field 
to Dunkirk loving hands keep fresh the mounds of 
earth, innumerable crosses bearing insignia of rank 
mark every resting spot and the tri-color waves to the 
breeze the testimony that they died in France. 

Yes, they died for France; but anyone who has 
stood on the strategic fields of battle and has heard 
from the lips of officers and men how hardly the day 
was won and knows of the tremendous sacrifice of 
thousands upon thousands of men to check the German 
advance and hurl back the foe, knows full well that 
these heroes died not for France only, but they died 
for America and for the world. Though the price paid 
by our army in this war is not inconsiderable, yet, 
speaking from a comparative point of view, our sacri- 
fee is but a tiny stream compared with the rivers of 
blood which have flowed from France and England and 

taly 


THE GRATITUDE OF FRANCE 


Surely the most tender emotion that any citizen of 
our country can experience among the people of France 
today is at noting their sense of gratitude and their sin- 
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cere warmth of soul as they welcome the incoming di- 
visions of our army and all members of the American 
expeditionary force. Their enthusiasm and their love 
knows no bounds. Their welcome is as to long sepa- 
rated sons and brothers. 

Their homes, their friendships, such social hours 
as they permit themselves to have are all shared with 
their comrades from the United States. Any attempt at 
expression of gratitude for what France has done in 
fighting America’s battles is hushed on the spot by fur- 
ther outbursts of praise at the magnitude of America’s 
generosity in sending so magnificent an army to her 
Such self-abnegation and such lack of com- 
plaint that the bitter dregs of the cup have been drunk 
by her—the world cannot parallel. Who wonders that, 
when France holds the cup and soulfully pledges undy- 
ing friendship with her exultant “Vive L’Amerique!” 
our sons should respond with their exultant “Vive La 


shores. 


France!” 

If these unparalleled examples of sacrifice fail to 
awaken our desire to give ourselves, our sons and our 
dollars and gladly accept whatever humble place of toil 
and inconvenience of living, then I ask you to look with 
me at our own boys who have gone from our own homes 
of ease and luxury to share the common lot of those 
who fight for the world’s democracy. Of course, they 
grumble and complain at the mud and at the grub, at 
the march and at the early bugle call—but such grum- 
blings only remind us that they belong to us and are 
still our lads. But what is better, no Nebraska farm of 
perfect title or Kansas oil well could as a free gift 
bring them home till the thing for which they are there 
has been accomplished. 


METZ THE PRESENT GOAL 


The taking of Metz does seem to interest them. 
They seem to think that a thing to be done following a 
quick barrage some morning after breakfast—but they 
set the pace for generals and talk of crossing the Rhine 
before Christmas and making a hurried march to Pots- 
dam and Berlin. Our men, God bless them! if they 
grumble at billet and mess, they grumble more with 
impatience that they can’t “go over the top” and take 
the villages just ahead. When at last the hour comes 
and the purpose of their country’s call is to be fulfilled, 
our men are informed perhaps the evening before the 
morning of the battle that they are to “go over the 
top.” Of that hour they have read and dreamed and 
heard others talk about as their own hearts fluttered 
and yet had hoped and longed amid conflicting fears 
and holy aspirations to realize for themselves. 

It is 4:45 o’clock at the time of breaking dawn as 
at Soissons; the barrage is thrown, a barrage from 
I'rench seventy-fives, one hundred fifty-fives, and three 
hundred twenties. The flare from the innumerable can- 
non mouths brings the struggling dawn suddenly to 
brightness of day and the horizon above and beyond 
Villers-Cotterets forest to the eastward is a blaze of 
light. The roadsides tremble beneath heavy army 
trains, and villages for miles feel the jar from shaking 
earth; stately trees fall like tenpins in a bowling alley ; 
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suddenly all is quiet, there are a few moments of death 
stillness and our boys with shouts and the familiar 
songs of the camp “march out to die.” Most of them 
live, though many fall. “But what the cost ?”—with 
wave of the hand of those dying and those willing to 
die—was not this a glorious hour and for those who 
fell the sweetest time to die? for aided by soldiers of 
the United States, General Foch wrests the offensive 
from Ludendorff and there begins the hour of demoral- 
ization in the ranks of the Hun that was quickened 
by the American troops at Chateau Thierry, and that 
shall know no end till the hour of victory. 


FAITHFULNESS UNTO DEATH 


Speaking of the death of our men—who has not 
felt, who does not feel the sacred ministry of those 
dying? While the battle rages and the stretcher bear- 
ers, braving dangers of bursting shell, carry their 
wounded comrades to dressing stations or to ambu- 
lances to roll them back to field hospitals, then we see 
our sons as they are, stripped down to naked glory 
and beauty of soul. If the wound is slight our soldier 
complains that his commanding officer ordered him to 
the rear; if serious fracture sends him to the base 
hospital, he weeps lest he be not able to join the ranks 
again; if there is necessity for amputation of arm or 
leg, his concern is not for himself, but for loved ones 
at home, and his desire that the officer shall protect 
them in making as light of his condition as possible; 
and, if the wound received is mortal, I here bear wit- 
ness that in the scores of instances in which I have 
been with our marines and others of our division while 
their souls “went west,” I have never seen in glance 
of eye, tremor of hand, or breaking of voice, the slight- 
est indication of fear at death or even of unwilling- 
ness to go. 
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Ah! the revelation of glorious American manhood 
which the battle line affords, throwing into splendid 
relief qualities of soul possessed not only by our sol- 
diers at the front, but by the hundreds of thousands of 
those behind the lines in France, England and Italy, 
and thousands upon the seas, the bluejackets of our 
navy and the hundreds of thousands in our cantonments 
in the states, and the millions in our homes—all of 
them God's Sons of Destiny, born to recreate the world 


and herald the day of righteousness for all peoples. 
THE ARMY OF STALWARTS 


From whatever angle viewed, in genuine qualities 
of moral character, in lofty idealism and purpose of 
soul, in bravery to meet every danger known to man, 
in effectiveness to gain military objectives, and in the 
willing abandon with which life itself is surrendered 
for the sake of the ideal—no army of the world can 
excel that army of stalwarts where divisions upon divi- 
sions fight in the Argonne forest and upon the borders 
of Alsace-Lorraine today in facing Metz, and marching 
toward the Rhine—the world’s newest army; the first 


American army, commanded by General John J. 


Pershing. 

To speak of further sacrifices of our brave men 
would be to enumerate instances which would be 
paralleled in the experience of every man who has been 
associated with our troops at the front. As associate 
chaplain of the division with which I was identified I 
am carrying back to loved ones personal messages and 
details surrounding the supreme moment that may 
help to assuage the shock of their country’s informa- 
tion. I hold in my pocket a letter which I took from 
the person of a stalwart lad in the open field beyond 
Limey in the St. Mihiel The 


words of affection from a sweetheart 


drive. letter contains 


in Cleveland, 


A Prayer 


Dedicated to Edward Scribner Ames 


OD of the open, of dawning and starlight, 
Of the sea’s blue, the sun’s gold, the clouds’ 
varied pageant ; 

God of mountains and forests and rich, waving grasses ; 
Of April’s fresh beauty and autumn’s deep crooning, 
Of summer-time singing and winter’s still whiteness, 
Of the snow blast, the night wind, 
The tempest, life-laden ; 
God of light, God of grandeur, 

We adore Thee. 


God of the spirit of man, emerging, 

Warring against the shackles of darkness ; 

God of strength, of freedom, of hope everlasting, 
Of history, of science, of music symphonic, 


Fulfilling the past, transcending the present; 
God of all Christ-souls of all ages and peoples, 
Insurgent, exultant, with eyes to the eastward; 
God of truth, God of progress, 

We extol Thee. 


God of our hearts, Father of mercy, 
Pitying, loving, craving affection ; 
God sacrificial, Calvary-proven, 
Seeking the lost on the Marne and the Danube; 
Sun of all life, Star of all peoples, 
Warming, enlightening, cheering and luring; 
God of humanity, God of compassion, 
Father of Cheist, who died for our saving, 
AQ BWEB OPH 
n)” UNION > 
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HOMAS CurRTIS CLARK. 
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closing with, “God bless the hands that open this letter” 
and the complete words of those beautiful lines sung 
in every camp and home: 


There's a fong, long trail a-winding 
Into the land of my dreams, 

Where the nightingales are singing 
And a white moon beams. 

There's a long, long night of waiting 
Till my dreams all come true, 

Till the day when I'll be going 
Down that long, long trail with you. 


Not all of us can give our lives, the most beautiful 
gift that can be placed on God's holy altar in this hour; 
but is there anything dear that we shall try to with- 
hold if our country calls and the way is made plain by 
which the sacrifice can be made? There must be an 
unwithholding surrender of life and property on the 
altar of sacrifice for the sake of victory. 





Christian Union and Victory 
By Charles F. Stevens 

\VO things have contributed to the victories of the 

allied armies on the western front in recent months: 

first, the arrival of the Americans, and second, 
the unity of effort. The arrival of the Americans put new 
life and hope into the war-weary armies of England and 
France and added materially to their resources. 

But, also, with the entrance of the Americans, there 
came the unifying of all the allied forces under one su- 
preme command. Before this, England and France had a 
common purpose, but unity of effort was lacking; and it 
came near proving fatal. 

If unity of effort leads to such victories in war, why 
would not the same unity in the church lead to equally 
great victories? The denominations of Christendom have 
in large measure a common purpose, but unity of effort 
is lacking. Foch is a strategist and wherever he finds a 
weak point in the Hindenburg line, there he strikes and 
strikes hard, for he can command sufficient forces to strike 
hard. Our Commander, too, is a great strategist, but he 
can not always strike the weak points of the devil’s line, 
because of rival commands, denominational jealousies, and 
hesitant troops. 

Jesus was greatly concerned for the unity of his fol- 
lowers, not only for their sakes, but also for the sake of 
the world. He fervently prayed that they all might be one, 
as he and the Father were one, that the world might be- 
lieve. Jesus knew that a divided church could never bring 
the world to faith. It is high time, therefore, that men 
and women who love the Kingdom should get together, 
not only in purpose, but in unity of effort as well. The 
Kaiser has made persistent efforts to drive a wedge be- 
tween the allies, and he did succeed in splitting off Russia ; 
and we realize now how serious that was. Do Christians 
realize the forces of evil are hilarious at the divisions of 
the church? If Jesus could command his forces the en- 
emy’s line would crumple as the Hindenburg line has been 
doing. 

While there are probably good and sufficient reasons 
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why the nations should maintain their individual existence, 
there is no good reason, nor scriptural authority for de- 
nominational existence; for the simple reason that the 
Kingdom of God is composed of all classes and races; in 
fact, it exists to eliminate class and race. Every individual 
interest, in harmony with Christ’s will, may be taken care 
of in the kingdom, provided there is a sufficient spirit of 
charity and tolerance. 

It may seem a paradox to say that the more planks in 
any platform the fewer people can stand on it. But it is 
true. The trouble with the church has been that it has put 
too many planks in its platform. So, then, we make prog- 
ress toward Christian union when we begin the elimination 
of planks. But here we must proceed cautiously, else by 
the process of elimination we eliminate the platform. For- 
tunately we have the authority of Christ to guide us here. 
He said, “Upon this rock”—the confession of Himself as 
the Son of God,—“I will build my church.” Men have 
added to this platform plank after plank, and in the process 
of elimination we can not stop till we come to this one. This 
platform places Jesus Christ in supreme authority, gives 
him divine authority in our lives, so that “Whatsoever He 
saith unto us,” we can obey, gladly, cheerfully, and en- 
thusiastically. 





A Prayer 
By Edgar DeWitt Jones 


Pronounced at the Unveiling of the Statue of Stephen A. 
Douglas, Springfield, Ill., October 5th 


OD of our fathers, we thank Thee that Thou art 
the God of each succeeding race; Thou art the 
Inspirer and Guide of Thy children in every age; 

Thou art continually calling us to paths that we do not 
know, and regarding us with rare and rich discoveries. 
Thus calling us from one deep experience to others deeper 
still, Thou enrichest our lives and buildest the world anew. 

Father of Mercies, today we praise Thee for the pio- 
neer spirits who blazed paths where highways never ran, 
who by their fortitude, their faith and perseverance made 
the desert and solitary places to blossom like the rose. For 
the heroic men and women whose toil, suffering and sacri- 
‘fice purchased the comforts and conveniences which we 
enjoy today, we praise Thee and hallow the memory of 
their strong and sturdy characters. 

Almighty God, we glorify Thee today for a hundred 
years of history as a commonwealth, for the poetry, the 
romance and the thrilling achievements of a century of 
statehood. We thank Thee for the immortal names that 
Illinois has given to history and to the world. We praise 
Thee, likewise, for the millions unknown to fame who 
wrought in obscurity, whose lives were full of faith and 
service to God and men. 

We thank Thee, Righteous Father, for the great son 
of Illinois in whose memory we are met and to whose 
renown this statue is erected by a grateful people. By the 
token of his lofty patriotism in a period of peril inspire us, 
his beneficiaries, to like fidelity, courage and sacrifice in a 
day when the cause of liberty is on trial for its very life. 
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Mystic Spirit, move upon us mightily in the significant 
celebration of the hour; fill us with solemn pride, stir us 
deeply by the memory of the noble sons of this common- 
wealth who have labored so fruitfully and into whose labors 
we have entered. Make us to know Thou needest us to 
carry on the work that these great souls laid down when 
Thou didst call them higher. 

Father of us all, cause Thy face to shine upon us in 
this centenary of statehood. Anoint the lips of those who 
shall speak to us today with prophetic eloquence so that 
this place shall become a veritable sanctuary of patriotism 
wherein we may all experience a rededication of heart and 
hand to the holy cause of freedom, justice and righteous- 
ness throughout the whole earth. 

In the name of the world’s Saviour we pray. Amen. 





Are You So Burdened? 


BOVE all, we ourselves must be burdened with a 
A sense of the transcendent importance of increasing 

the number of men who will seek to release the 
power of God by prayer. The sufficient proof that we 
are thus burdened is what we do in our own secret hour 
of intercession. Mr. Moody used to say, “A man is what 
he is in the dark.” We may test the strength and the 
purity of our desire and motive by what we do where 
God alone sees us. If there be genuineness and reality 
there, God will have His opportunity to break out through 
us, and our experience as intercessors will become truly 
contagious. Are men moved to pray as a result of con- 
scious or unconscious touch with our lives? No more 
searching question could be addressed to us. By the 
answer we give in our inmost souls, and by the steps 
which we take as a result of that answer will be measured 
not only the quality but also the outreach of our lives. 

If the hill back of Nazareth could give forth its secret, 
if the lake of Galilee could tell what it witnessed, if the 
desert places around Jerusalem could tell their story, if 
the Mount of Olives could speak out and tell us what 
transpired there, they would all tell us more than anything 
else of the prayer life of our Lord. They would reveal 
its intensity, its unselfishness, its constancy, its godly fear 


that made it irresistible. Joun R. Mort. 





Mastery 


WOULD not have a god come in 
| To shield me suddenly from sin, 

And set my house of life to rights ; 
Nor angels with bright burning wings 
Ordering my earthly thoughts and things; 
Rather my own frail guttering lights 
Wind blown and nearly beaten out; 
Rather the terror of the nights 
And long, sick groping after doubt ; 
Rather be lost than let my soul 
Slip vaguely from my own control— 

Of my own spirit let me be 
In sole though feeble mastery. 
Sara TEASDALE. 
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Two Important War Books 





Europe Since 1815 


By Charles Downer Hazen 


FOR a clear understanding of the 
Great War it is necessary to 
master the facts of the history of 
Europe since that epochal year 1815. 
This author, who occupies the chair 
of Professor of History in Smith 
College, and who is a leading author- 
ity in modern history, begins where 
Napoleon left off, at the Congress of 
Vienna, and traces developments 
leading up to the present war. This 
is not a dry book of history, but is 
charmingly written. Fourteen ex- 
cellent maps make the study all the 
more interesting. 


Price, $3.75 plus 10 to 
18 cts. postage 


The Diplomatic Background 
of the War 


By Charles Seymour 


R. SEYMOUR is a Yale Pro” 

fessor, and here presents a re- 
markable story of European politics 
since 1874, with clear expositions of 
the essential motifs of the several 
nations of Europe in the continual 
behind-the-scenes conflicts and 
schemings that have characterized 
this period. The book reads like a 
novel. 


Price, $2 plus 8 to 
14 cts. postage 
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The Larger Christian World 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


The Coming Campaign for 
Camp Activities 
HE experience of the various organizations of America 
doing work in the camps and getting together for a 
national campaign for funds will be a most wholesome 
one. The Jews and Catholics will profit by the excellent Y. 
M. C. A. organization, but while they profit we also shall 
have softened some of our religious asperities, and that will 
be worth the money. The week of November 11-18 is to be 
devoted to this purpose. The amount asked for would have 
been staggering in the days of our national wealth and pros- 
perity. In these days of heroic service and sacrifice it seems 
small. But it will be necessary to reach nearly every citizen 
in order to produce $170,000,000, on the heels of the Fourth 
Liberty Loan campaign and with the prospect of the Red 
Cross campaign looming up ahead. The conditions of this 
campaign should be known to all. The Christian Associa- 
tions are to get the amount of money they originally asked 
for. The Knights of Columbus get an enormous increase over 
the amount they raised alone, but much less than they asked. 
Each giver may specify any of the several organizations to 
which he wishes his money to go. The undesignated money 
will be divided in such a way as to make up the quota of the 
less favored organizations. There is no reason, therefore, why 
any strict religionist should refuse to participate in the giv- 
ing. He can reach his favored organization with his money 
and be sure that it goes there. For that reascn, and for many 
another, every citizen of America should join in this great 
ampaign in behalf of the religious and social welfare of the 
boys in the camps. There is no longer any doubt that money 
given is well spent. Letters come to us from the boys 
over there” on the stationery of the Y. M. C. A. The men 
at the front write about the Salvation Army doughnuts and 
of the privilege of seeing respectable American women near 
the war zone engaged in war work. The world war might 
have been the great moral calamity of the human race. If 
it is not so, it is partly due to the splendid service of war 


camp activities 


The Growing Work of 
the Y. W. C. A. 


The Young Women’s Christian Association has been mak- 
ing large progress in recent years, as may be seen from the 
statistics of the organization. There are now 1,025 local or- 
ganizations with a membership of 366,887. In the war work 
there are sixty-one hostess houses operating in cantonments; 
thirty-seven authorized under construction, eighteen more re- 
quested. The Association also has many centers abroad, not 
only in the war-stricken lands but also upon the foreign mis- 


sion fields. 


War Communities Need Many 
New Churches 


The Presbyterians of Chicago are very much alert in seiz- 

ing upon new opportunities for city mission work. A recent 
vey in the war munitions factory section indicated a popu- 
twenty thousand people with only two small Protest- 

int churches. The Presbyterians plan to move quickly in this 
field and to develop new institutions to meet the religious needs 


these workmen [his territory is in the Calumet industrial 


Y. M.C. A. Helps Men 
Send Money Home 
The Y. M. C. A. is now organized to receive the money 
of soldiers in France and deliver it to their families in this 
try free of charge. Already over three million dollars has 


been transferred in this way. The three millions has been 
sent to fifty thousand persons in this country. Checks are 
issued in the New York office of the association for the money 
turned over in France. 


New York Has Woman 
Presbyterian Preacher 


There is now a woman Presbyterian preacher, which fact 
would indicate that Presbyterians are not so conservative as 
me have thought them. Chemung Presbytery of New York 
recently licensed Mrs. Lillian H. Chapman to preach the gos- 
pel. She is the wife of a Presbyterian minister who is in war 
work; she has often occupied a pulpit to the entire satisfac- 
tion of her hearers. 


Important Post Offered to 
Dr. E. P. Hill 


The General Education Board of the Presbyterian church 

is been looking around for a long time for a secretary of 
the General Education Board of the denomination. Recently 
a decision was reached to offer the post to Dr. Edgar P. Hill, 
D. D.. of McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. Dr. 
Hi'l has not yet indicated his acceptance of the post but it 
hat his decision will be known by November 1. On 


that date the final formalities of merging the College and 
Fducation Boards of the denomination will take place in New 
York. 


Vill Hold Prophetic Conference 
in Pittsburgh 


The pre-millenarian interest of the country aroused by the 
war finds expression in frequent prophetic conferences held 
in various sections of the country. A hundred ministers and 
interested laymen have issued a call for such a conference to 
be held in Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, November 25 to 28. The 
conference will consider the question, “Has the Bible any 
light for these days of war and famine and pestilence through- 
out the world?” The more noted speakers for the conference 
will be Dr. Mark A. Matthews, Dr. John F. Carson, Dr. Ford 
C. Ottman, Dr. C. I. Scofield, Dr. A. C. Gaebelin, Dr. A. C. 
Dixon, Dr. James M. Gray, Dr. David J. Burrell and Dr. W. 
L. Pettingill. 


Not Many Ministers 
Now Idle 


It has often been asserted that there were not only great 
numbers of churches without preachers but that many preach- 
ers are without employment. The corresponding secretary of 
the Committee on Vacancy and Supply of the Presbyterian 
church is prepared to deny the latter part of this allegation 
for his denomination. He has recently hunted the country 
over for Presbyterian ministers to use in war work and has 
been able to find only 110 men open for engagement. Of 
these, thirty-six were in extremely doubtful state of health. 
Of the ones in health, six were below the age of forty, twenty- 
two between forty and fifty, twenty-five from fifty to sixty, 
seventeen from sixty to seventy and four over seventy. The 
secretary says: “There has not in many years been a time 
when there was more need for church officers, Sunday school 
teachers and Presbyterian ministers to proclaim unhesitat- 
ingly the call of the gospel ministry.” 


Mexicans More Open to 
Gospel Preaching 


The hostility in Mexico to American missionaries seems 
to have abated very much. As the German propaganda is 
seen more clearly in its true light, the nation may be de- 
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pended upen to take a more friendly attitude to the sister 
republic to the north. Formerly gospels and tracts were torn 
in half when handed out by the missionaries, but the people 
Rev. John T. Molloy, Presby- 


terian missionary of Yucatan, recently spent some time dis- 


are now ready to read them. 


tributing Christian literature among Mexican soldiers and 


und them quite ready to receive tracts and gospels. 


Mormons Reported Denouncing 
Plural Marriage 


The semi-annual conference of the Mormon church at 


Lake City was held recently and at the time President 
Smith made the statement that he had never “au- 


rized any 


man to perform a plural marriage, and never, 
ce my presidency of the church, has any plural marriage 
n performed with my sanction or knowledge or with the 
nt of the church. Such marriages as have been per- 


1 unlawfully and contrary to the order of the churc! 


1! and void and are not marriages at all.” It is re- 

d that President Smith will not long survive. His prob 

essor, Grant, is now a monogamist, his two other 

ha ge died. This clear statement on the part of Presi- 

t Smith should set at rest the persistent rumors that the 

ns intended to use the war conditions as an occasion 
evive their proy nda in behalf of plural marriage. 


Bishop Gore’s Tour Stopped 
by Influenza 

The course of the Bishop of Oxford, traveling through 
Moral 
War, has been stopped by the spread of the 


country and speaking for the committee on the 
ns of the 
epidemic. He was in Alabama when the quarantine 

He moved rapidly to different cities 
He finally 
to Nashotah in Wisconsin and spent some days in rest. 


became effective 

Iways the closing order had come into effect. 
th the opening of public meetings again he is once more on 

public platform speaking in behalf of a rapproachement of 
he Anglo-Saxon peoples 


All-Ohio Summer School 
of Theology 
The Methodist pr 


perience this past 


achers of Ohio had a unique vacation 
One 
Delaware, Ohio, 


summer. hundred and twenty- 


e of them gathered at for an all-Ohio 


mmer School of Theology. Seventy-five of these were 
ung men taking the conference course of study. There 
were both class periods and lectures. The lecturers were 


President Hoffmann and Professor Walker of Ohio Wesleyan, 
ofessor William Adams Brown of Union Seminary, and Dr. 





ry H. Meyer and Professor Hall of Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute. The men voted that the coming summer the school 


hould continue for three weeks instead of nine days. 


Methodist Pastor in Twenty-One 
Year Pastorate 


Those who think of Methodist pastorates as being short 
compared with those of other denominations will do well to 
look up the statistics on this matter, for the average pastorate 
from that in 

Rock 


Episcopal church recently ap- 


in this denomination is not greatly different 


denominations without episcopal control. The River 
Conference of the Methodist 
pointed Rev. A. S. Haskins as 


list church of Chicago for the twenty-first year. 


pastor of Irving Park Meth- 
Under this 
ng pastorate a strong church has been developed. 


Woman Preacher Gives 
Congregation Last Word 

The most eminent woman preacher in the world is Miss 
Maude Royden, assistant pastor of the City Temple, London. 
On a recent evening a large congregation gathered to hear 
At the 
hour was given for questions 


her discuss the sub ect, “The Problem of Suffering.” 
close of the sermon, a half 
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CHRISTIANITY IS ADVANCING! 


Read About It In 


THE 
NEW 
ORTHODOXY 


By Epwarp ScRIBNER AMES 
Associate Professor of Philosophy 
The University of Chicago 


The War marks the beginning of a new epoch 
in Christianity. Religion is gaining in reality and 
in sanity and also in vision and incentive. The 
old orthodoxy sought correctness of opinion 
through tradition and authority. The new ortho- 
doxy rests upon deeper grounds. Its founda- 
tions are in the nature of man; not in his super- 
stition or his credulity, but in his heroism, his 
kindliness and his imagination. The concerns of 
religion in our day are bound up with science and 
art and social idealism. This book is a popular, 
constructive interpretation of man’s religious life 
in the light of the learning of the scholars and in 
the presence of a new generation of spiritual heroes 


138 pages—$1.00, postage extra (weight 12 02.) 
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offered by people in the congregation, though it was an- 
would be taboo. The 


questions that followed the sermon revealed a situation which 


nounced that controversial questions 
might be found in any church,—that the people in the pews 
need to have cleared up some of the more difficult points in 


the sermons. 


Roman Bishop and Episcopalian 
Chaplain Cooperate 


In Lorraine, an Episcopalian chaplain had no suitable 
When the Roman Catholic bishop of the 
section heard of this, he assigned an ancient edifice for the use 
of the American chaplain. When the chaplain went to take 
possession, he found everything prepared for the communion 
service, even to the bread and wine. The incident indicates 
something of the leveling effect of the war so that a Roman 
and an Episcopalian might come into such close cooperation 
in matters religious 


place of worship 


The Soldiers Promise 
Not to Swear 

The development of habits of profanity in army circles 
has been noted and deplored by many religious workers. A 
Methodist chaplain, Rev. Herbert G. Markley, has drawn up 
the following pledge to which he invites the men under his 
spiritual care to put their names 

“Knowing that my God, my country, and my home are 
expecting me to be a true man and realizing that swearing is 
not conducive to good morals and also, that it deadens the 
finer sensibilities of the soul, I hereby place my name on the 
roll of this organization, promising before God to do my best 
to refrain from all manner of language that I would not use 
before my wife, my mother, my sister, or my sweetheart.” 


Orvis F. Jorpan. 








Books 


Dr. E. L. Powell on Dr. Jenkins’ “Protestant” 


T WILL not be denied that there are extreme utterances in 
this book 
church are made as glaring as a conflagration. There is noth- 
ing conventional in either style or subject-matter. There is 


The things which need to be remedied in the 


nothing imitative and nothing that submits itself to a cold intel- 
lectual analysis. It seems to be the purpose of the author to say 
as bluntly and boldly as possible, and in the strongest Anglo-Saxon 
at his command, what thousands feel. It simply sets you think- 
ing. You forget to criticize. Your blood tingles. You have the 
feeling that in some statements there is wild exaggeration, that 
the author has gone too far, and yet you cannot get away from 
the conviction that he needed to say it in just that way. Some 
body must sound the fire alarm. Self-conceit and self-complacency 
are brought perforce to a sudden Halt! and Attention! Some 
} 


such shaking up is bound to bring about better things and pre- 


serve for us the things that cannot be shaken. The book is in 
harmony with the world war business of smashing and shattering 
the conventional, dogmatic, usual, pedestrian and commonplace 
in religion 

The book is just as refreshing as a gale from the mountains 
that comes blowing and blustering into your prim little apartment 
and knocks down your pictures and your pretty statuary and all 
vour nice domestic arrangements and leads you to the sudden 
discovery that a breath from the hills is the very breath of God 
and is the only salvation from your stuffy, steam-heated and de- 
oxygenated atmosphere. The reader who does not like it may 
comfort himself with. Riley's little verse, “There, little girl, don’t 
ery; They have broken your doll, I know,” etc. The simple fact 
is that the things which are smitten by the author, with perhaps 
one or two exceptions, are not half so important and certainly 
have not half so much dignity as the little girl’s doll. On the 
contrary, to smash them is perhaps the best way to free the 
church from the tyranny of the trivial. The author is in the 
happy position of not caring whether the book is liked or disliked. 


THE BOOK HELIS THE WAR 


I do not know that the book will create a sensation, but it 


ather seems to me that it is going to prove itself an ally in the 
present war in the accomplishment of the very things which the 
var is working out, not only politically, but in the whole church 
world, Ecclesiasticism is doomed. Prov:ncialism, professional- 
sm and conventionalism in hoth pew and pulpit are being un- 
masked. Earnest souls are about through with it. Theologies of 
the “believe-or-be-damned sort” are going to be thrown on the 
scrap heap. When we have gotten through with our baptism of 
blood we shall wonder how it was that we ever regarded as 
important anything that even momentarily has kept us away from 
the realities of God, Christ, and immortality. The artificial in 
religion is hereafter to be the contemptible 
The message of the book is opportune. It is going to make 
some people mad. It is going to raise the cry of heretic against 
the author. But there is not a sentiment in the book that is so 
stated as to give a chance for any heretic hunter to get hold of 
the heretic. He is not get-atable. The book is as honest as sun- 
shine. There is no affectation of style or phrase. It is all style 
ecause it has no style. It is the style of the race-horse tearing 
down the track like thunder even as “some steed in frantic fit 
that flings the froth from curb and bit” and doesn’t know that 
he has attracted attention and created a thrill in the crowd. The 
writer is boyishly unconscious of the range of his own voice in 
raising a shout. It is far and away a more interesting book than 
‘Mr. Britling Sees It Through” or “The Invisible King.” The 
greater part of his readers will go plunging and pounding along 
with him and get the thrill of a real religious joy ride. 
I have the feeling that the book is more of a delightfully 
rce interrogation, as though the author were smilingly saying 


We are going to the Devil, don’t you think so? Permit me to 
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say that | am only standing on the side of the road and calling 
attention to the fact, and you are invited, if you are so inclined, 
to save yourselves from going over the precipice.” Rather, per- 
haps, he is one of the company seated in the ramshackle machine 
bidding the others look on the craziness of the whole situation 
and politely-profanely suggesting with sufficient nervousness and 
vividness to startle us out of our false security, “Cry aloud for 
the master machinist to hurry up and get us out of the middle 
of a bad fix.” 
“SMASHES ALL PRECEDENTS” 


It is difficult for me to say just exactly what I want to say 
about this book. It is sui generis. It is loose-jointed and yet has 
a stride of power. It makes you think of a sail on the briny 
deep with the sa't spray smiting you and all the spirit of adven- 
ture stirring within you. It smashes all precedents in religious 
literature. I do not know that you can call it literature. It is 
mighty interesting reading. 

Do I endorse the book? Rather, I prefer to say I approve 
the blows! The author is not preaching. He is pommelling. I 
can say in all good conscience as respects the hammering, “Lay 
on, MacDuff, lay on!” It is such a “stunning” religious-literary 
achievement that I find myself in the mood of an admiring wit- 
ness of the surprising performance, crying, “Bravo! Bravo!” 


Louisville, Ky. E. L. Powe. 


The Sunday School 


The Short, Ugly Word* 


ACOB lied. His mother taught him to lie. Many mothers have 
done that since, mothers that should have known better. Your 
child came to you with a perfectly good question and you 

deliberately lied to him, rather than take the pains of teaching him 
the truth, plainly and clearly. It is no wonder some boys lie. A 
combination like that found in Jacob’s home was ideal for produc- 
ing liars! A sharp mother, none too ethical, and a careless father, 
who allowed the mother to do all of the teaching and all of the 
disciplining. I'll wager Isaac never tanned those youngsters in his 
easy-going life. When he caught little Jacob in a lie he would 
laugh and call him a pretty smart boy, who some day would grow 
into a good business man. And when little Esau would smash up 
the tent, in a frantic rage of temper, he would say, “Ma, you'd 
better talk to Esau!” Rebekah had her hands full managing the 
servants and herdsmen, while Isaac went off under a tree to medi- 
tate, and she made short work of the discipline. Probably Esau 
was bowled over with a swift cuff and explanations were few. The 
boys soon learned that the lie was a clever short-cut. They were a 
bit careful about working it on “Ma,” but they could always put it 
over on “Pa.” The point I am making is that children learn to lie, 
not at school, but at home. Their own dear parents teach them 
to lie. 

Jacob, apparently, had learned it well. For when he appears to 
claim the birthright, one lie follows another in smooth, rapid suc- 
cession. Blasphemously he uses God to help him out when Isaac, 
with unusual sagacity, asks how he came to secure the deer so 
quickly: “Oh,” replies the glib young liar, “God brought it to me.” 
I must confess that my irrepressible sense of humor gets the best 
of me when I read this story. Rebekah fixed him up as a “hairy” 
man and the old blind father smelt and felt and let it go at that. 
He was a little leery about the voice, but there was plenty of hair 
on his hands and so he avoided the mental effort and, following 
the line of least resistance, he bestowed the blessing. Exactly the 
kind of thing you would expect a man to do who, years before, 
had allowed the hired man to do the courting for him! I told 
you I was not too enthusiastic over Isaac, anyhow. He was the 
son of an illustrious father and, thanks to Rebekah, the father of 
an illustrious son—that’s all. It is thus that we say, “Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob.” Some men have greatness thrust upon them. 

What about lying? Is it so bad? Can we excuse or overlook 





*Lesson for Nov. 10. Scripture, Gen. 27 :18-29. 
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it? Was the treatment administered to Ananias and Sapphira rather 
harsh? No, lying is vital. No man lies unless the very ethical foun- 
dations of his life are crumbling. One who lies is an ethical pervert. 
Nothing should give parents greater concern than to note a trace 
of the disposition to lie cropping out in their child. At all costs 
it must be conquered. It is fundamental. The whole character is 
undermined by lying. Nothing sound or enduring can exist in one 
who lies. “Lie” is the short, ugly, hideous word. Every child should 
be taught to see how cowardly, how wicked it is to depart from 
strict truth. The lie in foodstuffs gives us adulterations that are 
harmful. The lie in politics gives us corrupt lawmakers. The lie 
in education gives us miserable scholars. The lie in religious edu- 
cation gives us freaks. The lie in the care for the body gives us 
frightful disease. The lie in architecture gives us crumbling houses, 
even as Ruskin found. Lying tiles on the roof caused the destruc- 
tion of Tintoretto’s frescoes; lying supports caused falling cathe- 
drals. Did you ever see a house where the roof sagged and the 
porch columns leaned and the siding warped—a builded lie? A lie 
spells ruin. You cannot deal with a liar—you can only cease 
» deal with him. A lie is deadly. It wrecks all reality; it perverts 
all truth; it twists all beauty; it destroys all joy; it damns all that 
it touches. 
Joun R. Ewers. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





The Question of Camp Pastors 
Editors Tue Curistian CENTURY: 


[ HAS been a matter of special interest to me to note the 
| items in the “Century” with reference to the camp pastors. | 
served three months last winter at Camp Cody, N. M., as a 
religious director for the Army Y. M. C. A. I was well ac- 
juainted with the camp pastors there and at the time thought they 
ere doing a good work. The Presbyterian and Baptist churches 
had especially strong men and they were very agreeable fellows 
But after thinking it over I can’t help but believe that the 
\\ar Department was wise in eliminating them. Their work was 
od, but after all its denominational emphasis was a denial of 
he spirit that is behind the Y. M. C. A. work in the camp. | 
m of the opinion that the camp pastor was the creation of 
mpetitive denominationalism rather than of a desire really to 
erve the boys in the camps. 
subordinate 
Y. &. & A 
It is my 


Let the denominations keep out and 


themselves in the more work of the 


catholic 
conviction that the Disciples will get farther at 
time by sending the right kind of men into the army as 
chaplains and as Y. M. C. A. secretaries than by fostering the 
lenominational spirit aroused by the camp pastor idea. 

I have been thinking for some time of writing to say how 
much I enjoy the Larger Christian World page in the “Century.” 
It is always read with the greatest interest and profit. I know 

f no other page in any religious paper of the type that carries 
with it quite the flavor of yours. 

Hastings, Neb. 


C. E. Lemmon. 


* * * 


“Cursing the Kaiser” 
Editors Tue Curistian Century: 


Permit me to thank you for your splendid editorials in 
his week’s issue on “The Nation’s Need of Humility” and 
Cursing the Kaiser.” It does seem to me that the time has 
come for all Christian papers to assert themselves on this 
juestion. The popular mind is going wild in its demand for 
revenge. An editorial in one of our own local papers the 
other day mentioned God’s command to Saul concerning the 
\malekites as a precedent for the extermination of the Ger- 
man people, and went on to say that we should be glad to 
have a “Bible example” for such a procedure. Of course, I 
answered that we should not forget the growth of our ideas 
of the will of God, and the later revelations that have been 
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given us through the prophets of Israel and our Lord him- 
self. I do think that the time has come for us all to speak 
with no uncertain sound in behalf of these really great things 
of our holy faith. 

Findlay, O. W. D 


VAN Vooruis. 


Postcripts 


You are giving us the religious journal that is most needed 
in this unprecedented time of war-trying days 
work up. You have more friends than you think 

Monessen, Pa. eee 


* 


Keep the good 


Swaln, 


It meets 
Swirl 


You are giving us a great paper in the “Century.” 


a vital need in Discipledom. Cari B 


Uhrichsville, Ohio. 


* > * 
As a religious journal the “Century” is the joy of my soul 
It is full of inspiration and practical idealism 
Covina, Calif. Pror, W. Starrs. 


+ * * 


I wish to tell you how much pleasure I get from the presence 
like its 
progressiveness that does not seek to tear down, but to build up 


of The Christian Century in my home. I constructive 


and inspire the church to the big things in the Kingdom. Surely 

those who follow Christ today must get away from the narrow, 

petty, selfish opinions that have so long gripped His church 
Orrville, O Ww. W 


* + * 


JOHNSON 


The Christian Century is the paper that occupies the “front 
line trenches” in religious thought among the Disciples of Christ 
Asa McDAniet 


Muncie, Ind. Rev. 


* 


is a most excellent paper; just the kind the 


WISHER 


The “Century” 
brotherhood needs Rev. C. C 
Paxton, Ill. 





Not a Sleepy Lesson 
In It! 


That’s the Fact Concerning— 


The 20th Century Quarterly 


Most lesson quarterlies are made up largely of 
reprint matter from commentaries and quarterlies 
of twenty-five years ago. Much of this material 
is unimportant and uninteresting, and is therefore 
an imposition on the busy Bible student of these 
hurried days. The 20th Century Quarterly 
is not only informational; it is also attractive and 
intensely interesting. It will keep your class of 
men, women or young people awake. 


The first issue—for the Autumn 
quarter—is now ready. Send 
for sample copy. 


The Christian Century Press 
700 E. 40th Street, Chicago 
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I do not feel that I could get along without The Christian 
Century. Every issue gets better Joun T. Bravsury. 
Plano, Texas. 
* * > 
The Christian Century is uniformly good and I| am anticipating 
the coming numbers with keenness ALLEN T. Suaw. 
Pekin, Iil 


* * 


I am lost without The Christian Century. Please send it to 
address below, where | am temporarily stationed. 
Camp Zachary Taylor Roy H. Bisex, Chaplain U. S. A. 


* 


Have read with great interest Dr. Willett’s articles on the 
second coming. When I was in Chicago this summer I| heard him 
in his fine address on the war. Mrs. W. P. McCork te. 

Eminence, Ky 


I feel great satisfaction in reading your paper. There is 
hardly a topic of universal interest that one cannot find consid- 
ered in the “Century.” The articles are scholarly and wide in 
their vision; by ignoring the denominational note they are aiding in 
Lringing about the purpose for which the Disciples exist—‘that 
we all may be one.” A. P. Witson. 

lola, Kan 

7 


My copy of the “Century” failed to reach me this week. Send 
me a duplicate, as I do not wish to miss a single number 
Camden Point, Mo O. B. Sears. 


I have taken great delicht in Dr. Willett’s series of articles in 
the “Century” concerning the Millennium, comparing various no 


1 


tions about it with real scriptural history. His scriptural, scho!- 


arly interpretation appeals to me very forcibly 


Manhattan, Kar Orno C. Moomaw 
Let me congratulate you upon your splendid editorial on 
Creeds and Creed Makers.” Bb. Currrorp Henpricks 


Lincoln, Nel 


I tind the “Century” indispensable in my work, and feel it is 


the best gift that can be given to one interested in things religious. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Freperick J. Grecow, Jr. 
ij ——. — a — — — a, 
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a This is the book that Professor Fosdick has been 
working on for years, and turned aside long enough to 
} = write ‘The Challenge of the Present Crisis.” 
i = The author's purpose in these twelve studies is to 
} = clear away the misapprehensions involved in the com- 
i : monly accepted theories of faith, to indicate the rela- 
= tionship of faith to other aspects of life, to face frankly 
5 the serious question of suffering as an obstacle of faith, 
| and to expound the vital significance of faith in Jesus 
l Christ. 
| 
\ i Printed on thin paper. Round corners. Pocket size. ~*~ 
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This 1s not a mere book 
—itis a Searchlight! 


German 
Philosophy 
and Politics 


By JOHN DEWEY 


Professor of Philosophy in Columbia University 


HIS book gives the unprofessional 
reader a succinct notion of the 
development of classic German philoso- 
phy from Kant to Hegel. Technical 
details are omitted, while the ideas that 
are significant for the history of culture 
are emphasized. 


It shows how German thought took 
shape in the struggle for German nation- 
ality against the Napoleonic menace, and 
how profoundly that crisis affected the 
philosophy of morals, of the state, and of 
history which has since that time pene- 
trated into the common consciousness 
of Germany. 


Incidentally it makes clear how 
superficial is the current accounting for 
the contemporary attitude of intellectual 
Germany by reference to Nietzsche, etc., 
since that attitude is shown to have its 
basis in the older idealistic philosophy. 


Price $1.25 


(Add 6c to 10¢ postage) 


The Christian Century Press 


700 East 40th Street 
Chicago 
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News of the Churches 


Striking Progress in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Church 


Since January 1, 1918, there have been 
150 additions to the membership at First 
church, Chattanooga, Tenn., where 
Claude E. Hill ministers. There has 
been no outside preaching. Many of the 
persons added are among the city’s 
prominent business and_ professional 
men. Missionary offerings have been 
largely increased, and a contribution of 
$3,700 was given toward the Men and 
Millions campaigns. The church has 
become a living link, supporting Edgar 
Johnson in Africa. For several years 
the church has carried a $20,000 indebt- 
edness; of this $2,000 has been cleared 
during the past year, The morning au- 
diences at First are the largest in the 
city. A recent every member canvass 
by a hundred men and women, in pairs, 
was very fruitful, and the autumn recep- 
tion to the members of the church this 
year was largely attended. Mr. Hill is 
a busy man; in addition to his pastoral 
duties, he teaches a large business 
women’s Bible class, and serves as pres- 
ident of the Chattanooga pastors’ asso- 
ciation. For several months he has 
served as one of a committee of three 
organized for the purpose of recruiting 
men for overseas service with the Y. 
M. C. A. The church is thoroughly or- 
ganized for, and is active in, war work 
in connection with the great camp at 
Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, for more than 
a year having had charge of one “Y” 
building. A ward is cared for in one 
of the base hospitals, and Saturday 

ight entertainments are lkeld in the 
church for the soldiers. Mr. Hill 
preaches regularly in the camps and 
spends much time looking after the 
boys. The pastor was scheduled to hold 
a meeting with the church at Hopkins- 
ille, Ky., where E. S. Smith ministers, 
but the influenza forbade. 


Peoria Minister Enters Upon 
New Work in Industrial Service 


H. Lewis Starbuck, for three years 
ind four months pastor of Howett Street 


church, Peoria, Ill, has tendered his res- 
ignation to take effect Oct. 31. He 
is leaving the ministry of an active 


church to enter into a somewhat differ- 
ent field of service’ He has accepted a 
position as manager of the Industrial 
Service Bureau, a new department of the 
larger development of the Holt Manu- 
facturing company. The work in this 
department is in line with Mr. Star- 
buck’s life calling. He will have com- 
plete charge of the department of social 
welfare among the employes, the em- 
ployment of all male and female help 
ind all the problems in that connection, 
employes’ liabilities and benefits, surgi- 
cal dressings, sports, amusement and 
recreations. The object of the depart- 
ment is to make the employes of the 
Holt plant completely satisfied with sur- 
roundings and conditions and to advance 
them to the highest point of efficiency, 
socially, intellectual and in skill in labor. 
It is this sort of work that Mr. Starbuck 
will supervise at the Holt plant. Before 
taking up the work actively he will enter 
one of the eastern universities where he 
vill take up a short course in social and 
industrial welfare under government di- 
rection. Visits to the largest eastern 
industrial centers where the social in- 
dustrial problems are being worked out 
will form a large part of the preparatory 


course. During his three years of faith- 
ful ministry at Howett Street church, Mr. 
Starbuck has worked unceasingly for its 
betterment and leaves the church ready 
for bigger things for itself and for the 
community it serves. It has been under 
his leadership that the beautiful, modern 
church building was erected at a cost of 
more than forty thousand dollars and 
the congregation has grown in member- 
ship from 175 to 400. 


Harry Munro Accepts 
Army Chaplaincy 


Harry C. Munro and his wife and 
family were to reach Seattle about Oc- 
tober 1 from Petersburg, Alaska. It 
has been decided best to postpone fur- 
ther missionary activity in Alaska until 
after the war and Mr. Munro will accept 
a chaplaincy in the army. 


A New President for Carr-Burdette 
College, Sherman, Tex. 


Cephas Shelburne has been elected to 
the presidency of Carr-Burdette College, 
Sherman, Tex., and has also been called 
to the pastorate of Central church, Sher- 
man, until the opening of the school next 
session, Extensive repairs will be made 
in the buildings and grounds before the 
school’s opening. It is Mr. Shelburne’s 
intention to carry out the ideals of Mr. 
and Mrs. O. A. Carr when they erected 
the splendid buildings—to make Carr- 
3urdette College an ideal “Home school 
for girls.” 

-* © & 


Howard E. Jensen, minister at Park 
and Prospect Place church, Milwaukee, 
Wis., is not discouraged by the fact that 
the “flu” has closed down his church 
temporarily. He is keeping the church 
going by writing and publishing letters 
and sermonettes to take the place of per- 
sonal contact while the epidemic is on. 


—A. F. DeGafferelley writes from 
First Church, Danville, Ill, that the 
series of evangelistic meetings begun 
there October 6 by M. B. Ingle of In- 
dianapolis, was brought to a sudden 
close by the influenza epidemic. First 


church has an Endeavor society of about 
a hundred attendance. Third church, 
Danville, is still without a minister, and 
Second church is in a meeting with G. 
J. Huff, the minister in charge. There 
were three additions on a recent Sunday 
at First church, the pastor reports. 


who has been 
Monroe Street 
giving assist- 


—Miss Grace Phillips, 
assisting the pastor at 
church, Chicago, is now 
ance at Irving Park. 


—At Blandinsville, Ill, in a recent 
rally week meeting held by Pastor C. 
K. Gillum, eighteen persons were added 
to the membership. 


—Holly M. Hale, the new pastor at 
Bailey Avenue church, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., who came to Tennessee from La- 
Porte, Ind., is proving a capable and 
popular leader, writes Claude E. Hill of 
First church, Chattanooga. Mr. Hill 
has known Mr. Hale for many years, 


having been his teacher in a rural school 
in Missouri many years ago. Mr. Hale 
was ordained to the ministry by the 
First church pastor. 


until recently 
leader of the 
now in “Y” 


—Horace Kingsbury, 
the state Sunday school 
Disciples in Kentucky, is 
war work 
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—The church at Salina, Kan., led by 
Arthur Dillinger, is talking a new build- 
ing. This church has a successful Boy 
Scouts organization which has its own 
headquarters in a local public building. 


—Rex Cole, formerly assistant pastor 
at Central church, Des Moines, lowa, 
but who has for several months been 
serving the Y. M. C. A. in Japan, is now 
in this country, and recently paid a visit 
to Des Moines. 





UNION AVENUE 


ST. LOUIS waist ans' Vet Fenee Tree 








—Lieut. Buell McCash, son of I. N. 
McCash of Spokane University, has 
gone to France with the 88th Division. 

—Fred R. Davies, formerly evange 


list of the southeastern district of Indiana 
Discipledom, has received a commission 
as a first lieutenant in the national army 
and will soon be in service in France. 


—Among the Indiana churches with- 
out pastors are those at Rensselaer, 
Rochester and Star City. 


Gary, Ind., Central church has pur- 
chased a fine home for the new minister 
there, O. E. Tomes. 


—D. L. Dunkleberger has left Shelby- 
ville, Ind., church to take the work at 


Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


-R. A. Bennett has resigned at Bar 
cersville, Ind., and will lead the church 
at Ashville, N. C. 


—W. G. Loucks, who served West 
Grand Boulevard church at Detroit, 
Mich., for two years, will locate in 
Richmond, Va., and will become Bible 


school superintendent of the new dis- 
trict composed of Virginia, West 
Virginia, Maryland, Delaware and the 
District of Columbia, working under the 
direction of the American Society 

—Clifford Weaver of First church, 
Longview, Texas, has resigned there to 
take up work for Eureka College 


—F. S. Stamm is the new leader at 
Flat River, Mo., having come to Mis- 
souri from Urbana, IIL. 


—All the Disciples ministers of Ohio 
October 25 at Columbus to con- 
new plan for a joint mission- 
coming year 


met on 
sider the 
ary budget for the 


—C, A. Finch is the ‘new leader at 
Texarkana, Ark. 
—Mrs. Rowena Mason, for many 


years president of the Christian Orphans 
home at St. Louis, passed from this life 


October 21. 
MEMORIAL C#V®S# OF CHRIST 


CHICAGO 








—Howard T. Cree of First church, 
Augusta, Ga., is now serving as “Repre- 
sentative of the War Department Com- 
missions on Training Camp Activities 


in War Camp Community Service.” 
—Lowell C. McPherson, a_ leader 

among Disciples in New York state, ts 

on his way to France, where he wil! 


serve the Y. M. C. A. 


—There has been no service at 
ton, Ill, for three Sundays because ol! 
the influenza plague. 


—W. T. Moore, 
Eustis, Fla., has 
ment work. Mr. 


1 


his eighty-sixth 


Evans- 


Disciple pioneer of 
three sons in govern- 
Moore recently passed 
milestone 








rw) 


—Jackson Boulevard church, Chicago, 


has 110 stars in its service flag. 


—S. T. Willis, for several years leader 
at First church, St. Paul, Minn., has 
accepted a call to the work at Duluth. 





FIRST Comepreans CHURCH 


NORFOLK, VA, any ih Ages at 16th St. 


atsen, Minister 











—Nineteen ministers and other lead- 
ers of the Disciples were graduated 
from the fifth school for army chaplains 
at Camp Taylor, Ky., on Sept. 26. 
Among those who graduated were B. 
H. Bruner, W. A. Fite, Fred R. Davies, 
R. W. Gentry, Richard Heilbron and 
Bert E. Stover. 


J. B. Hunley of Ivanhoe Park 
church, Kansas City, is a recent recruit 
to “Y” war work. 


First church, Seattle, Wash., has a 
live men’s class which has recently be- 
gun the publication of a weekly paper, 
the Men's Mentor. The church has lost 
many of its men by the war 


Vernon Stauffer, Dean and Profes 
sor of New Testament and Church His 
tory at Hiram College, has a new book 
out from the Columbia University Press 
on the subject: “New England and the 
Bavarian Illuminati.” This treatise is 
one of a series of “Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law,” which is 
edited by the faculty of political science 
of Columbia University. 


Charles A. Lockhart, recently of 
First church, Helena, Mont., is doing 
his part in the war by taking charge of 
his son's farm at Kalispell, Mont., while 
the son is in the national army. He is 
closing his work at Helena, the church 
having federated with the Congregation- 
alists for the war period 


\n educational week is planned by 
\V. Scott Cook and the church at Wil- 
kinsburg. Pa., to be conducted by the 
pastor’s father, Dr. S. M. Cook of Cyg- 
net, O. This special week is an annual 
affair. Mr. Cook has ministered to the 
Wilkinsburg work for seven years. 
Some of the achievements for the past 
vear are: $1,200 out of $7,000 raised 
given to missions; forty-eight members 
added to the congregation; a reduction 
of the church debt. This congregation 
has forty-eight men in war service, most 
of them across the water 


F. E. Davison, who has recently re- 
signed the work at Spencer, Ind., where 
he served the church for three years, 

vw leads at Sheridan, Ind. During his 
closing week at Spencer, Mr. Davison 
was entertaied by the Spencer Ad Club, 
a business men’s organization, and a 
reception was given him by the congre- 
gation. Mr. Davison during his pastor- 
ate at Spencer, was thoroughly sympa- 
thetic with community development and 
served as president of the Associated 
Charities and of the Ministerial Associa- 
tion; he was county chairman of the 
thrift stamp campaign and led also in 
county Sunday school work. 


NEW YORK 


H. H. Harmon, minister at First 
rch, Lincoln, Nebr., has recently re- 
f a year spent overseas with 
the Y. M. C. A. Lawrence Dry, asso- 
ciate pastor, has led the Lincoin work 
very efficiently and fruitfully during Mr 
Harmon's absence 
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—Huell Warren, the new leader at 
First church, Keokuk, Ia., recently made 
an effort to enter war chaplaincy service, 
but failed to secure a position because 
of his inability to pass the physical 
examination. Mr. Warren was chair- 
man of the speakers’ bureau for the 
fourth Liberty Loan, while in his late 
pastorate at Gallatin, Mo. 


—I. N. Grisso of Indianapolis, Ind., 
will probably locate with a church else- 
where. His present address is 207 But- 
ler Avenue, Indianapolis. 


—E. V. Stivers of the Stockton, Cal., 
church, spoke in the middle west states 
in behalf of the fourth Liberty Loan. 


—M. Howard Fagan is holding an 
evangelistic meeting at First church, 
Oakland, Cal., where H. A. VanWinkle 
ministers. This church has six men in 
“Y”" war service. A men’s club has been 
organized in the church, in which the 
more than thirty-five members have ob- 
ligated themselves to write twice a 
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month to some young man represented 
on the church service flag. 


—Dr. Burris A. Jenkins, of Linwood 
Boulevard church, Kansas City, Mo., 
passed through Chicago last week on his 
way back to Kansas City, after several 
months spent in France in “Y” work. 


—J. H. Versey, recently of Rutland, 
Ill, will succeed Ernest Reed at Pontiac, 
lll, church. Mr. Reed is now serving 
as chaplain in France. 


—Albert Buxton, of First church, Cen- 
tralia, Wash., celebrates this autumn his 
anniversary of twenty-five years in the 
Christian ministry. Mr. Buxton has 
served in various educational positions 
as well as pastor in several good 
churches. 


—The Minges evangelistic company 
is to hold meetings soon in Flint and 
Saginaw, Mich. 

—Flint, Mich., 


is reported looking 
for a strong leader. 





Tibet Opens Her Door 


President 
with this re be | 


Me ‘Lean of the Foreign Society sends the following for publication 
“I am inclosing one of the most interesting articles we have ever 


received from the mission field. The Christian Century agrees with Mr. McLean, 
and is glad to give space for its publication in this issue. 


there is offered to the Disciples of 

Christ an opportunity, the like of 
which has never been presented to them 
in the past, and the like of which may 
never be held forth to them again. Tibet 
is now open for mission work; and the 
Disciples are at her door. Most of the 
hindrances heretofore’ existing have 
been removed, and in their stead we 
have, to a certain extent, assurances of 
a hearty welcome, and even of assist- 
ance. The truth of the above state- 
ments, | wish to emphasize and illus- 
trate by observations, which Dr. Shelton 
has made during his recent visits to 
Gartok and Chambdo. 


Observations at Gartok 


|* Tibet, and at the present time, 


At Gartok, five days southwest of Ba- 
tang, Dr. Shelton found several thou- 
sands of troops from various districts of 
Tibet, even from Leh and Ladak. These 
troops were armed with Enfield rifles, 
and well disciplined. The commander 
was a very interesting man. Dr. Shel- 
ton discussed religious questions with 
him freely, and found him quite reason- 
able. The question of the attitude of 
the Tibetans toward foreigners was also 
discussed. The commander agreed that 
the former attitude of the Tibetans to- 
ward foreigners had been hostile; “but,” 
said he, “we have learned very much 
about foreigners during the last few 
vears.” He then related several inci- 
dents from the “Younghusband Expedi- 
tion”: incidents which taught the Tibe- 
tans to regard the foreigners with favor. 
In discussing the question of mission 
work in Lhasa, the commander was very 
favorably impressed, and forwarded a 
letter to the Dalai Lama. In this letter, 
Dr. Shelton requested permission § to 
open work in Lhasa. Once acquainted, 
the doctor and the commander became 
good friends. The latter showed the 
former every possible kindness, and 
promised him every possible aid. 


Observations at Chambdo 


On July sth, Dr. Shelton returned 
from Chambdo. He had rushed there at 
the request of Mr. E. Teichman, the 
British Consul from Tacheinlu. and the 


Galon Lama, who resides at Chambdo. 
The latter is a personage of great au- 
thority. Only the two kings of Tibet 
and the Dalai Lama have authority over 
him. The doctor was given a great re- 
ception. He found unspeakable condi- 
tions among the wounded. These un- 
fortunate people had been wounded for 
two months and without medical aid. 
Their wounds were stinking. One man 
had all his lower jaw shot away. The 
sight brought tears to the doctor’s eyes. 
He operated for four days. Each day he 
worked as long as he could stand. 

Acquaintance was soon made with the 
Galon Lama. He ordered that all the 
needs of the doctor should receive 
prompt attention. The questions which 
were discussed with the general at Gar- 
tok were also discussed with the Galon 
Lama. Speaking of foreigners, he said 
that the Tibetans were forced to keep 
out foreigners because of a treaty with 
the Chinese; and now, that they have 
broken relations with the Chinese, that 
treaty is no longer in force. In one 
of his many conversations with the 
doctor, he said: “Doctor, you have a 
great reputation in this country. I hope 
you will come to Chambdo and build a 
hospital. I'll do anything in my power 
for you.” In bidding farewell to Dr. 
Shelton, he said: “We are good friends. 
I hope we shall meet often. Let’s be 
friends for life.” So saying, he pre- 
sented the doctor with three hundred 
rupees and two valuable vessels orna- 
mented with beaten gold and silver. He 
also gave each of the doctor’s three as- 
sistants fifty rupees. All this, coming 
from one of such high authority cannot 
be too strongly emphasized. This man 
means what he says. He speaks with 
authority. 

Sesides this change in the official cir- 
cles, Dr. Shelton noticed many changes 
amongst the masses of the people. Most 
of them wore foreign hats. Many had 
foreign shoes. One had a camera and 
could use it well. The presence of for- 


eign cloth, foreign sugar, foreign to- 
bacco, foreign shoes, the craze for for- 
eign goods, and the development of 
manufacturing (the Tibetans manufac- 
ture ammunition for Hotchkiss field 
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pieces), are the signs of Tibet’s new 
life. 


Causes of These Conditions 


The causes of these recent changes 
are numerous. Three, however, are out- 
standing—the weakening of Chinese in- 
fluences, “The Younghusband Expedi- 
tion,” and the visits of Tibetans to for- 
eign countries. A great deal might be 
said on any one of these causes; but, 
for the purpose, a summary will suffice. 

Since 1720, China has dictated what 
Tibet should do. The Tibetans were 
compelled to follow China’s former hos- 
tile attitude toward foreigners. For- 
eigners were to be kept out. Tibet was 
to have intercourse with China alone. 
There is no doubt that the Chinese off- 
cials filled the minds of the Tibetans 
with an exaggerated account of the early 
Chinese notion of missionary work. 

There was an element in Chinese rule, 
however, which proved disastrous to 
itself. The Chinese were unjust, treach- 
erous and cruel toward the Tibetans. 
The Tibetans found this out. They 
have thrown off the Chinese yoke, and 
are now in arms in defense of their 
rights. Tibet is now practically an in- 
dependent nation. 

“The Younghusband Expedition” 
broke the spell of ignorance which the 
Chinese had cast on. the Tibetans. It 
was a great revelation to them that a 
foreign army could march into their 
capital, do no looting, show acts of 
kindness, and retire peaceably even to 
the last man. The treatment of Tibe- 
tan captives at the hands of the British 
went to the Tibetan’s hearts. They 
never saw anything like it. They saw 
the foreigner through their own eyes and 
admired him. 

This new light on the nature of the 
foreigner led to a desire to know more 
of him. At Chambdo, Dr. Shelton met 
a Tibetan colonel, who had visited all 
the important countries of Europe, Asia 
and Africa. He was sorry that he could 
not afford to visit America. One officer 
spoke English. Another had a son in 
London. The observations of these 
travelers make tremendous impressions, 
and are being readily adopted. Foreign 
military tactics, dress, and treatment of 
prisoners were evident at Chambdo. 
The Tibetans want the culture of which 
their travelers have reported to them. 


The Appeal of the Situation 


This situation must appeal with irre- 
sistible force to every Disciple of 
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Christ. We have been waiting at the 
closed door of Tibet for the past fifteen 
years. Now the door is open. It is a 
door of salvation to ourselves as well as 
to the Tibetans. We must enter or 
perish like the Israelites in the Wilder- 
ness. The Christian life has a regular 
function in God’s economy. The Chris- 
tian is a saviour. Saving others is the 
function of the Christian life; it cannot 
exist with any degree of comfort and 
behave otherwise. No Disciple of 
Christ, much less we who are at the 
door, can have peace or rest until some 
one, bearing tidings of salvation, has en- 
tered the open door of Tibet. To re- 
sist the appeal of this open door is to 
quench the spirit of Christ, and to in- 
vite spiritual death. Let us act and 
live mightily, 
The Imperative Aspect of the Situation 
The appeal of the situation reaches 
further than America; it reaches heaven. 
There it becomes imperative. From that 
seat of highest authority, a command is 
issued: “Save the Tibetans.” To every 
Disciple of Christ, this command is ut- 
tered in a voice which speaks in tones 
more imperative than the thunders of 
Sinai—in tones of love. This is not only 
our opportunity but also God’s oppor- 
tunity, and he commands us to enter. 
“Hark, and your soul shall live.” 


The Demands of the Situation 

_ The situation demands immediate ac- 
tion. Now the opportunity is ours. At 
the same time, it is the Lord’s. We 
may let the opportunity pass, but he will 
not. He will speed feet more willing 
than ours through the open door. He 
will accomplish His purpose in Tibet, 
and we shall have our portion with the 
disobedient. Only instant action on our 
part can prevent such a result. An evan- 
gelist and a doctor should open a station 
at Chambdo at once. A day _ school, 
Bible school, and dispensary should be 
instituted immediately. This means that 
an evangelist and a doctor should leave 
for Batang without further delay. This 
opportunity for which we have waited 
so long, and which has come to us so 
suddenly, forbids anything but imme- 
diate action. Let us go up and possess 
the land for Christ. 
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THE 


PROTESTAN 


By BURRIS A. JENKINS 


Author of ‘“‘The Man in the Street and Religion,” 
“Facing the Hindenburg Line,”’ etc. 








T= author calls this‘ a scrap book for insurgents’ and 
dedicates it ‘‘to the bravest men | know, the heretics.” 
He frankly confesses himself a destructive critic. Look- 
ing abroad over the Church today, Dr. Jenkins sees its 
follies, its waste, its ineptness, its bondage to tradition, 
and he yearns for the coming of the great Protestant, 
another Luther, who will not only shatter the present 
order of things but lead the Church into a new day. 
While he disavows any constructive purpose in the 
book, it is in reality a master-work of constructive and 
helpful criticism. Without apparently trying to do so 
the author marks out positive paths along which progress 
must be made. Dr. Jenkins writes with a facile, even a 
racy, pen. He has filled these pages with a heavy 
charge of dynamite. 


Some of the Chapter titles: ‘Sects and Insects,’’ ‘“Threadbare 
Creeds,”’ ‘‘What’s the Matter with the Churches?” ‘‘Bolshevism 
or Reconstruction,” ‘“The Three Sexes,”’ ‘‘The Irreligious Press,” 
“Certain Rich Men,” ‘‘What is Democracy?” 
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Love Off to the War 


By THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 


Just from the press! A new collection of Mr. Clark’s work, containing 
more than 125 poems, one-fourth of them being poems of war and peace, 
some of which have gone to the ends of the English-speaking world as 
voicing truly the patriotic convictions and emotions of the American people 
in this time of spirit-searching conflict. Every minister and other public 
speaker should have this volume for use in the preparation of patriotic 
addresses. Among the war poems included are ‘America Marching,” 
pronounced by one critic the finest war poem written by an American since 
we entered the struggle; ‘““America’s Men,” which has met with unusual 
favor in England; ‘‘God Rules the Seas,” ‘‘The Dawn of Liberty,” ‘‘The 
Bugle Song of Peace,” ‘For Me,” “They Have Not Died in Vain,” etc., etc. 
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But the book contains other than war poems. The collection is made up 
of eight groups of verses, the group titles being ‘‘Love Off. to the War,”’ 
“In Friendly Town,” ‘‘Songs of the Seasons,”’ ‘‘Followers of the Gleam,” 
“Christus,” ‘‘The Mystic,’’ “Studies in Souls,” and ‘The New World.” 
A great many poems are here published that have not before been printed. 
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In Praise of Thomas Curtis Clark’s Poems 


“Charming.” John Masefield, English poet. 


“I greatly appreciate your songs. Surely you have 
an authentic mission as an interpreter of the deep 


“These poems breathe a spirit of content.” Sara things that matter most.” Joseph Fort Newton, 


Teasdale, who received last year a prize of $500 
for the best volume of verse published during 1917. 


“I find both thought and music in his verses.” 
Henry van Dyke. 


minister at City Temple, London, and vice-presi- 
dent of the London Poetry Society. 


“Thomas Curtis Clark is doing a fine service to the 
Church universal in giving poetic interpretation 


to the evangelical faith in a fashion that makes 
“Lovely poems and of wide appeal.” James Terry his verse especially congenial to the mood of our 
White, of the Poetry Society of America. time.” Editor Charles Clayton Morrisen. 





“Now and then God raises up a singer among the 
people who is endowed with a rare gift of poetic 
vision, poetic feeling and poetic expression. 
Thomas Curtis Clark is finely endowed in all these 
respects.” Dr. J. H. Garrison. 


“Full of inspiration.” Charles G. Blanden, Editor 
of the Chicago Anthology of Verse. 


“Mr. Clark’s verse is sure to attract the attention of 
those who are seeking for illumination and nour- 
ishment for the inner life.” Dr. Herbert L. Willett. 
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“Mr. Clark is a poet of the inner life, an interpreter 
of the soul, a seer of the realm spiritual.” Dr. 
Edgar DeWitt Jones. 


“Thomas Curtis Clark is the sweet singer of our 
Israel.” Editor B. A. Abbott. 
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The new volume is bound in semi-flexible cloth, with gold top and side, and makes a 
charming gift for a friend as well as a ‘‘thing of beauty’’ to be treasured in the home. 
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HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


The Disciples Hymnal 


THE HYMNAL FOR THE NEW DAY 


WHAT SOME OF THE LEADERS WHO ARE USING THE 
BOOK SAY OF IT: 


H. D. C. Maclachlan, Minister Seventh Street Christian Church, Richmond, Va.: “It 
is a gem. I have seen nothing on the same street with it. It contains all the 
classic hymns and all the worth-while new ones. Its hymns of human service 
and brotherhood are a genuine contribution to American hymnology. Its arrange- 
ment, topical indexing, letter-press and musical notation are beyond praise. The 
Aids to Worship and Responsive Readings I am finding very useful.” 


Henry Pearce Atkins, Minister First Christian Church, Mexico, Mo.: “The choice of 
title for this hymnal could not have been more felicitous. These are the hymns 
of the Kingdom—the hymns of life and service—in which the Church has already 
united. The message of this hymnal is the true message of the pulpit.” 


A. H. Cooke, Minister Park Avenue Christian Church, Des Moines, la: “It is a 
pleasure for me to say that the new hymnal, Hymns of the United Church, is the 
best thing that has come into our church life during the past year. The compila- 
tion embraces everything worth while; there is not a single thing in the volume 
that does not elevate. Both form and content are beautiful. The book helps the 
minister tremendously in the cultivation of the religion of the spirit; one is made 
to realize the beauty of holiness most vividly. How cosmopclitan is this hymnal! 
In singing from it one has already attained the unity of the spirit!” 


Clifton S. Ehlers, Minister Calvary Christian Church, Baltimore, Md.: “It is an ad- 
mirable book; I have not found its superior.” 


J. E. Wolfe, Minister First Christian Church, Independence, Mo.: “I want to tell you 
of our great satisfaction with the Hymns of the United Church. It is thoroughly 
gratifying to have such an abundance of hymns that enable a congregation to 
express in song its deepest hopes, yearnings, aspirations in such days as these. 
Such a hymnal we find the Hymns of the United Church to be.” 


Allan T. Gordon, First Christian Church, Paris, Ill: “Il consider Hymns of the 
United Church adapted to all the needs of church services. The book has been 
in use in our church for nearly a year and we never have to offer an apology for 
our hymnals.” 


These are but a few of the words of praise for 
“Hymns of the United Church” which are con- 
tinually coming to the publishers. Have you ex- 
amined tthe book with view to its use in your 
church? Send for returnable copy and prices today. 
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